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The Christians of Turkey: their Condition 
under Mussulman Rule. By the Rev. W. 
Denton, M.A., Author of ‘“ Servia and 
the Servians,” &c., &c. (London: Daldy, 
Isbister & Co., 1876.) 

Slavs and Turks: the Border-Lauds of Islam 
in Europe. (London : Leiswre Hour Office, 
1876.) 


TxoseE who are still curious to learn what 
the status quo actually is in Turkey, and how 
far the Turks are capable of “ ameliorating ’’ 
it, will find a variety of data on which to 
base their conclusions set before them in a 
popular form in Mr. Denton’s little book. 
Mr. Denton, who has largely relied on Blue- 
Books for his information, has been at some 
pains to show the peculiar value of such 
accounts of Turkish misgovernment as have 
found their way into English consular re- 
ports. Indeed no part of his book deserves 
more attentive consideration than the Intro- 
duction, in which he shows on the direct 
testimony of English consuls, and from the 
direct evidence of English Blue-Books, that 
our Levantine diplomacy has long been en- 
gaged in a conspiracy of silence as to the 
wrongs of the Rayah. These are grave 
charges, which nothing but the most direct 
evidence would justify us in believing, but 
the documents are placed before us by Mr. 
Denton, and they are such as unfortunately 
carry conviction with them. These serious 
charges, however, are not directed against 
any Government in particular, but rather 
against the general conduct of the Foreign 
Office since the Crimean War. 

To take a case in point. In the early 
part of 1860, Prince Gortschakoff issued his 
circular on the increasingly serious condition 
of the Christian provinces under the rule of 
the Porte, especially of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Bulgaria. This circular was forwarded 
by our Government to Sir Henry Bulwer, 
then our ambassador at the Porte, with in- 
structions to draw up and forward to our 
consuls throughout Turkey a list of ques- 
tions regarding the true character of the 
Turkish provincial administration. But Sir 
Henry Bulwer, fearing, it would seem, that 
the worst allegations of Prince Gortschakoff 
might be more than corroborated if the con- 
suls were left to their unaided judgment in 
the matter, took the precaution to enclose 
under the same cover as the “ Questions” a 
circular of his own, rightly called by one of 
the consuls “an instruction,’ in which he 
gave them to understand, as clearly as dip- 
lomatic circumlocution would allow, that 
any confirmation of the Russian chargcs 





would be highly unacceptable at the Em- 
bassy, on whose favour, as he took occasion 
to remind them, they depended for their 
very bread. 

“That his circular,” says Mr. Denton, “ was 
regarded by the consuls as a dictation as to the 
kind of answers desired by Sir Henry Bulwer, 
and ‘welcome to the Embassy,’ is evident from a 
circumstance which, if it were not for the gravity 
of the offence against the first principles of mo- 
rality, would be simply ludicrous. By some mis- 
take in the office of the Ambassador, the list of 
questions was received by one consul without the 
circular which should have accompanied it. On 
August 4 that gentleman forwarded his answers 
in —— childlike faith that his Excellency 
required truthful answers to his questions. A few 
days, however, after the report had been sent the 
circular arrived under anothercover. It was then 
evident to him that he had committed a great 
blunder. . . . . . He undertook to confute 
himself, and wrote a despatch full of lamentation 
at his simplicity, and overflowing with apologies 
for speaking the truth. In this latter document 
the consul professes that he is not so competent 
to speak as his Excellency, his ideas are all 
‘crude,’ and he seeks to recall his former state- 
ment. 

“¢T furnished,’ pleads the consul, ‘ what in- 
formation I could, without being aware of the 
motives dictating the questions, and without being 
in possession of the valuable instructions conveyed 
in the other circular. I shall therefore endeavour 
now to supply the deficiencies of my replies. 
. . . + « Your Excellency expresses the belief 
that it is an exaggeration to contend that things 
are in a much worse state than, under the circum- 
stances, might be expected. This view of the case 
is fully corroborated by my experience. . .. . 
I hope that I may be held excused if I have too 
freely given utterance to these crude notions on a 
subject the consideration of which may not strictly 
form a part of a consul’s attributes.’ ” 

We agree with Mr. Denton that it is a 
melancholy spectacle to see a man of mature 
age making appeals for piteous consideration 
because he has unfortunately spoken the 
truth! But how often, we should like to 
know, have these incitements to suppressio 
vert been crowned with success ? Dr, Sand- 
with, whose integrity no one would call in 
question, writes as follows to Mr. Denton :— 

“ When I was in Turkey about two years ago” 
(the author should have given the date of this 
letter), “ I had a long conversation with a consul, 
that curdled my blood with horror concerning the 
cruelties and barbarities of the Turks, chiefly 
towards the Christians. ... ‘Atall events,’ [ 
remarked, ‘ you have the satisfaction of reporting 
all these horrors in your despatches?’ ‘Oh 
dear no, he answered, ‘I dare not. We have 
received more than a hint that our Government is 
determined to uphold Turkey ; and if I were to tell 
the truth, and describe things as they really are, 
my career would be ruined, More than one consul 
has been severely snubbed for doing so.’” 


Weneed not multiply suchextracts. Enough 
has been said to show the peculiar value of 
testimony as to Turkish misgovernment 
when it appears in English consular reports. 
Indeed, it says a great deal for the honesty 
vf English consular officials that, in spite of 
the influences brought to bear on them, Mr, 
Denton should have been able to compile 
mainly from their reports what those who 
know Turkey best will acknowledge to be a 
fairly accurate view of the condition of the 
Christian Rayah under Mussulman rule. We 
have to complain now and then of a certain 
want of verbal accuracy in Mr. Denton’s 
quotations, and that he is too prone to acd! 








to facts which speak for themselves super- 
fluous sermonising of his own. It would 
have been wise if Mr. Denton had expunged 
some of these commentaries, and inserted in 
their place an account of some such crying 
scandals as the oppression of the Fanariote 
hierarchy, which he has altogether ignored, 
There is also a certain confusion of arrange- 
ment, but Mr. Denton was perhaps wise, in 
a compilation of this kind, not to attempt a 
too rigorous classification of the evils inci- 
dental to Turkish rule, and what the book 
loses in philosophical method it may gain in 
general interest. 

It is a very gloomy picture that these 
English reports on Turkey set before us. 
In the Asiatic provinces of the Empire the 
wildest extravagances of prophecy are prosaic 
facts. Were we to describe them in detail 
we should lapse almost unconsciously into 
the very words of the Apocalypse. Through- 
out beautiful lands, once the garden of the 
world, the human species is becoming ex- 
tinct. Works of irrigation, the master- 
pieces of bygone dynasties, are indistin- 
guishable ruins. The Great Desert of Arabia, 
encroaching on the once fertile Syrian cham- 
paign, has crept onwards year by year, 
overlapping and overlapping, till the sandy 
Ocean has joined hands with the Mediterra- 
nean. Around Aleppo alone, in the space of 
twenty years a hundred villages have dis- 
appeared. From Smyrna to Ephesus the 
traveller may ride through fifty miles of the 
most fertile soil, blessed by the finest climate 
under the sun, without seeing an inhabitant 
or @ cultivated field. Vast and fruitful 
tracts of country in Turkish Armenia, 
the Troad—nay, the very environs of the 
Bosphorus—tilled only twenty or thirty 
years ago with all the care of garden hus- 
bandry, are to-day a howling wilderness, 
scattered here and there with graves and 
ruins. On the borders of Armenia rises 
still, with lofty walls and large stone houses, 
a city, peopled, it is said, within the memory 
of man, with 60,000 souls; but it is a city of 
the dead. “ The finest country in the world,” 
says Sir George Bowen, “has been more 
wasted by peace than other lands have been 
wasted by war; ” and “there is not,” in the 
words of Mr. Senior, “‘a palace on. the 
Bosphorus that has not decimated the in- 
habitants of a province.” 

In the European provinces, as might be 
expected, the work of havoc is not so 
thorough, but the picture presented to us 
is hardly less gloomy. It seems idle to talk 
of introducing the Inxuries of good ad. 
ministration into a country where the most 
indispensable securities for life and property 
are wanting. In spite of Hatts and Iradés 
and Imperial promises, the fact remains that 
there is not a single province where tho 
evidence of a Christian counts for anything 
in a court of law, and few where it is even 
nominally admitted. But the most cha- 
racteristic aspect of the present state of 
Turkey is the alsolute insecurity of life 
and limb. Anyone at all acquainted with 
Turkey as it exists at the present day will 
be quite prepared for the numerons extracts 
from consular and other sources collected by 
Mr. Denton to show that the murder of 
Rayahs by Turks is an everyday occurrence 
throughout the empire, and that in almost 
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all cases the murderers escape scot free. One 
of our consuls has been at the pains to col- 
lect evidence of 1,100 such murders com- 
mitted in a single district in the space of 
nineteen years. This being the state of 
Mohammedan feeling, a hint from those in 
authority is generally at any time sufficient 
to stir up a massacre; and, indeed, one 
consul expressly observes that “‘ the popular 
fanaticism never breaks out until the fana- 
tical tendency of the Governor is visible ’”— 
the Governor himself being careful to take 
his cue from Stamboul. In the case of the mas- 
sacres of Scopia and Damascus this complicity 
has been proved ; and we have already heard 
the first whisperings of the truth as to the 
origin of those in Bulgaria. “ Pashas,” says 
Mr. Consul Finn, “ (with but one exception 
that I have known) are always promoted 
when dismissed on the complaint of con- 
suls.” This is never more true than after 
a massacre. For his share in the Syrian 
massacres, Kurshid Pasha was made Go- 
vernor of Rhodes. The infamous Tahir 
Pasha, who presided at that massacre, passed 
the rest of his life in ease and affluence on 
an ample pension; while Namik Pasha, 
under whose auspices the butchery of Jeddah 
was concocted, “was first rewarded with 
the office of Minister of War, and then 
appointed Pasha of Bagdad.” 

We seem to be reading of some more recent 
promotions; and, in fact, nothing can be more 
erroncous than to regard the wholesale blood- 
shed and outrage that have of late desolated 
parts of Roumelia as at all exceptional in their 
character. Looked at from the stand-point 
of the most recent Turkish history, there is 
nothing abnormal about these occurrences 
except their magnitude, and even that is 
nothing new. In their origin, in their 
hideous details, in the complete break-down 
of justice after the event in spite of Euro- 
pean pressure, in the decoration of the chief 
instruments concerned, the Bulgarian atro- 
cities show that the Turk, if he is nothing 
else, is at least consistent. Nor is there 
much in occurrences like these to excite 
surprise. These frantic ebullitions are but 
symptomatic of a certain stage in the Sick 
Man’s complaint. Turkey has been for 
many years passing through the last phase 
of a declining dynasty, and that phase is one 
of terrorism. ‘Terrorism, in the case of Go- 
vernments and dominant castes and races, 
springs mainly from panic fear, and in the 
case of the Divan and the Mohammedans of 
Turkey its’ causes are not far to seek. The 
recent massacres are due, as Mr. Denton 
says, to the instinct of self-preservation, and 
they spring from the alarm felt by the Turks 
at the increasing numbers, wealth, and in- 
fluence of the Christians. We have here 
before us evidence of the most striking 
character to show that the Turkish race is 
dying out year by year, while in spite of 
repression, extending to murder and whole- 
sale massacre, the Rayah, as steadily, is 
increasing and multiplying. The most de- 
grading vices, widespread infanticide, epi- 
demics bred by unwholesome dwellings, the 
man-tax of the conscription, have all played, 
and are playing, their part in that great 
tragedy. ‘In towns,” says Mr. Senior, 
“ where there were 3,000 Turks five or six 
years ago, there are now not 2,000..... 





In the Province of the Dardanelles the 
deaths exceed the births by about six per 
cent.”” In 1830, according to our consul, 
Mr. Blunt, Smyrna contained 81,000 Turkish 
inhabitants and 20,000 Christians. In 1860 
the proportions were reversed. The Chris- 
tians numbered 75,000 and the Turks only 
41,000. We need not multiply such sta- 
tistics. The most cruel deficit of the Turks 
is to be fourd in the Bills of Mortality, and, 
were it not for the vitality of those non- 
Mussulmans to whom in the course of nature 
this wasted inheritance must ultimately 
escheat, our Government might find itself 
unawares defending the integrity of a desert, 
or stickling for the local autonomy of a 
grave-yard ! 

Those who wish to learn something of 
those races of European Turkey which are 
destined at no distant date to succeed their 
present rulers, may consult an interesting 
series of papers which appeared not long 
since in the Leiswre Hour, and have now 
been reprinted in a compact little pamphlet 
entitled Slavs and Turks, or the Borderlands 
of Islam in Europe. We could recommend 
this little handbook the more cordially— 
for the ignorance of the public on the sub- 
ject is generally crass, and the papers before 
us are not by any means without merit— 
were it not for the numerous inaccuracies 
into which the writers fall. We say writers, 
because from internal evidence it may be 
gathered that more than one pen has been 
employed—and from the fact that the Dinaric 
Alps are repeatedly spelt “‘ Diarnic ” in one 
chapter, “‘ Dinarian” in another, and in 
others again enjoy their proper orthography, 
we are tempted to exclaim with Mrs. Mala- 
prop :—‘* You are not like Cerberus, three 
gentlemen at once, are you?” This triune 
arrangement has certainly the merit of 
allowing one chapter to set right the errors 
of another; and if in the first we were in- 
formed that ‘“‘ Montenegro has attained to a 
quasi-independence of the Turk,”’ we breathed 
more freely in the third, where the writer says 
truly that “ Montenegro has never submitted 
to Mussulman rule.” We know of no moun- 
tain called “ Domitor,” and “ Borgoris ”’ will 
not be found in the roll of Bulgarian kings ; 
while the assertion that “when Bosnia 
came under Turkish subjection the Herze- 
govina soon afterwards shared the same 
fate” contains almost as much of slip-shod 
history as grammar. A Black Mountaineer 
would certainly object to being reckoned— 
as one of the writers reckons him—among 
“Slavish”’ peoples, and we doubt whether he 
would much care to be called a “ Slavo-Serb.” 
The statement that the Serbs and Croats “‘ re- 
nounced Paganism about the year 624” will 
not bear the test of modern criticism. From 
a writer who has never heard of tenth- 
century Pagania we vannot be surprised to 
get a meagre and incorrect account of the 
early Protestants of Bosnia, and no account 
at all of those in Bulgaria. Coming down 
to more modern times, we find the old 
organisation of the Military Frontier spoken 
of as still existing, and are left to infer that 
the writer has not so much as heard of 
the Theilungsgesetze. In spite of the author’s 
assertion to the contrary, there is a very 
good road between Serajevo and Mostar ; and 
part of the Bosnian railway, which he sets 





down, on the same page, as a mere project, 
has been open for traffic for at least two 
years. Again, what is the good of reprinting 
at this time of day a paragraph discussing 
the prospects of the Andrassy note? There 
are, besides, some by no means palatable 
missionary gushings about Bulgaria, and we 
are informed that “the one thing needful” 
in Albania is, not (as some secular minds 
might have imagined) “ political reconstruc- 
tion,’ but—Protestant propagandism. 

If we have had our grumble at the short- 
comings of the little handbook before us, we 
have all the more pleasure in repeating that, 
in spite of its inaccuracies, it presents in 
a short and intelligible form a lively and, 
on the whole, a truthful picture of the 
various Christian peoples of European 
Turkey. To those who, whether from ig- 
norance or party spirit, shut their eyes to 
the really good qualities of the Southern 
Sclaves, we commend in particular the de- 
scription of Montenegro—the true nobility 
of its inhabitants, their glorious “ mountain 
story’’ and romantic land. As we are on 
the eve of a new Conferencé, or Congress, it 
may be well to call to mind that in 1814 we 
handed over Cattaro, the one sea-port of 
Montenegro, which the valour of her sons 
had aided us to recover from the French, to 
her selfish neighbour. The cession of Cattaro 
to Austria ranks among the atrocities of 
diplomacy, and it rests with this generation 
to redress it. Arraur J. Evans. 








Histoire de Quatre Ans, 1870-1873. Par 
Théodore Duret. Tome Premier. (Paris: 
Charpentier, 1876.) 


In this first instalment of his “History of 
Four Years,” M. Théodore Duret tells the 
story of the fall of the Second Empire. It 
does not come within the scope of his work 
to describe the earliest causes or symptoms 
of its decadence, such as the elections of 
1863, the appearance of the tiers parti in 
1866, the interpellation of the Hundred and 
Sixteen in 1867, and the elections of 1869. 
He starts with the Ministry of January 2, 
which ushered in the memorable year of 
1870. It was atime full of excitement and 
hope. After eighteen years of repression 
and stupor, France had again found her 
voice, and public opinion was loudly de- 
claring itself against personal government. 
The Irreconcilables in the Corps Législatif 
regretted the formation of a Ministry from 
the Right and Left Centres, and the con- 
sequent break-up of the Opposition. But 
the bourgeoisie, whose growing discontent 
was much more dangerous to the Napoleonic 
dynasty than the implacable animosity of 
the workmen, were well pleased with the 
turn affairs had taken, and looked forward 
to obtaining before long all the reforms they 
much cared about. For them the most sig- 
nificant figure in the Ollivier Ministry was 
not the brilliant, shallow, and presumptuous 
talker who was its nominal head, but M. 
Buffet, who, after eighteen years of opposi- 
tion, had committed the bétise of taking 
office under the Man of December just eight 
months before he was to become the Man 
of Sedan, and whose obstinate, and even 
pedantic, attachment to constitutional forms 
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was supposed to guarantee a thorough 
change of system. 

The difficulty of the new Ministry lay less 
in the opposition of their late allies of the 
Left than in the determined hostility of the 
Bonapartist confederacy. These men saw 
that their long exploitation of France was 
interrupted, and that unless the newly- 
inaugurated Parliamentary régime could be 
somehow smothered they would soon be as 
completely banished not only from the higher 
but from the lower walks of public life, as 
the Legitimists had been during the reign of 
Louis Philippe. For the first time, there- 
fore, since the coup d’état, Bonapartism was 
in opposition, Its most active spokesmen 
took no pains to conceal their hostility to the 
Ministry, and, though on divisions -they 
mustered only about a fifth of the Corps 
Législatif, it was evident that at the first 
hint from the Tuileries they would be joined 
by a majority of that servile assembly. As 
for the Senate, its hostility was unmistakeable. 
The constituent functions of that body were 
in themselves incompatible with Parlia- 
mentary government of any sort. Whatever 
M. Ollivier might be prepared to swallow, no 
one doubted that a Ministry in which M. 
Buffet consented to sit must inevitably and 
without delay undertake to provide some 
other machinery for revising the Constitu- 
tion. 

On this ground, therefore, the two parties 
awaited each other. The Bonapartist ring 
were by no means sure of the Emperor. 
None knew better than they how nerveless 
his grasp was becoming, and many of them 
were persuaded that while he was dallying 
with constitutional government the sub- 
stance of power was really slipping through 
his fingers. Their public language, however, 
betrayed no misgivings. They professed to 
know that the Emperor was merely allow- 
ing the Parliamentarians a trial in order 
that their inability to preserve order and 
satisfy the country might be more clearly 
demonstrated, and they begged everyone to 
notice that he had not allowed Marshal 
_—— to be displaced from the Ministry of 

ar. 

These uncertainties were put an end to by 
the Ministerial announcement of March 28. 
The Bill read by M. Ollivier proposed to 
divest the Senate of its power of interpret- 
ing and modifying the Constitution, and to 
convert it into a mere Upper Chamber ; but 
it at the same time re-affirmed the right of 
the Emperor to resort to a plébiscite—in 
other words, to paralyse Parliamentary 
action—whenever it should seem good to 
him. Moreover, in the course of the debates 
which followed it appeared that a plébiscite 
was to be taken immediately. 

March 28, therefore, is justly regarded by 
M. Duret as virtually terminating the essay 
of Parliamentary government begun on Jan- 
uary 2. Messrs. Buffet and Daru showed 
what they thought of it by resigning office. 
It was in truth no pedantic pride on the part 
of the Liberals, no short-sighted impatience 
of an empty form, that made them regard 
the Emperor’s proposal as equivalent to a 
declaration of war. The Left Centre was 
willing to acquiesce in the plébiscite for that 
once, if it might be renounced for the future, 
or even to give it a permanent place in the 





Constitution under certain restrictions. But 
the tenacity with which the Emperor clung 
to it in its unconditional form indicated but 
too clearly the use he intended to make of 
it. Not the Liberals alone, but the servile 
majority of the Corps Législatif understood 
that it was a return to the old régime, and 
the former at once found themselves in a 
minority of thirty-four. 

Assuming it to be impossible, as it no 
doubt was, that the Empire could maintain it- 
self as a limited monarchy, Napoleon III. had 
acted wisely for his dynasty in resorting 
once more to a plébiscite. M. Duret tells us 
that it was generally looked on as settling 
the government of France for many a year 
to come. The Liberals, much as they dis- 
liked it in prospect, had but imperfectly 
estimated the damage it would inflict upon 
their cause. They had vastly exaggerated 
the amount of active hostility to the Empire 
in the country, and the result was a painful 
disappointment to them. Interest in politics 
at once began to languish. That part of the 
bourgeoisie which had seemed disposed to 
insist on the abandonment of personal govern- 
ment, took fright at the disorderly proceed- 
ings instigated by some of the more violent 
revolutionists, for whom even a Republic 
would have had no charms if it was obtained 
in a peaceful and orderly way. It was hoped 
that after all the Emperor would be content 
with having formally asserted his old claims, 
and that practically he would leave the 
government in the hands of Ministers re- 
sponsible to the Corps Législatif. M. Ollivier 
was still loud in his professions of Liberalism, 
and optimists were willing to be persuaded, 
contrary to their better judgment, that his 
presence in the administration offered some 
guarantee against areturn to despotism, and 
its accompanying waste and jobbery. Thus 
during June, 1870, France appeared to have 
entered on another long period of lassitude 
and torpor. 

The events which immediately led to the 
great war are described by M. Duret with 
remarkable calmness and impartiality. He 
is less disposed than I am to think that the 
Hohenzollern candidature was expressly in- 
tended to precipitate the struggle. Count 
Bismarck, in his opinion, was averse to 
pushing a claim which was looked on with 
decided disapproval by Europe; and if 
Napoleon III. had been content with its re- 
nunciation, and had not senselessly and 
arrogantly demanded that King William 
should pledge himself not to permit the can- 
didature at any future time, he would have 
come out of the dispute with sufficient 
credit. But a war had become necessary, if 
not for the Emperor himself—who, after the 
plébiscite, might count on an undisturbed 
exercise of power during the few remaining 
years of his life—yet for the Bonapartists. 
It did in fact bring them back into office, 
and nothing but the rapid and stunning dis- 
asters which followed prevented them from 
wreaking a bloody vengeance on the Repub- 
lican leaders. M. Granier de Cassagnac, in- 
deed, did openly counsel such a course, and 
probably to this day regrets that his advice 
was not taken. 

M. Duret, if I am not mistaken, considers 
it a great misfortune that the Corps Légis- 
latif did not anticipate the revolution of 








September 4 by hastening to adopt in the 
early hours of that famous day the resolution 
of M. Thiers, indirectly deposing the Em- 
peror, and creating a “Government for the 
National Defence,’ which would thus have 
been free from the disadvantages of an in- 
surrectionary origin. He shows very 
clearly that the delay was due, first, to the 
Empress, who, though constantly professing 
a desire that the salvation of the country 
should be placed before the interests of the 
dynasty, could not be induced to abdicate ; 
and, secondly, to the conduct of General de 
Palikao, who struggled to have himself 
named head of the Government. While the 
precious morning hours were wasted in these 
vain struggles of the Bonapartists to save 
something for their faction out of the wreck, 
the mob arrived, and the Assembly was dis- 
persed. 

Those who wish to refresh their recollec- 
tion of that stirring time will find M. Duret’s 
book a model of clearness, whether in 
political or military narrative, while his can- 
dour and moderation are such that it is not 
easy to discover to what section of the 
Liberal party he belongs. His patriotism is 
of that sober and enlightened kind, which, 
whatever people may say, has become more 
common among his countrymen since the 
war, and which affords the fairest promise 
of a speedy reinstatement of France in that 
influence which Europe so sorely misses at 
the present moment. 

Epwarp Spencer Bess ty. 








The Complete Poems of Robert Herrick. 
Edited by the Rey. Alexander B. Grosart. 
Three Volumes. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1876.) 


In dedicating these volumes to an eminent 
living poet, Mr. Grosart speaks of this as 
“the first adequate edition” of the poetry 
of Herrick. Asa matter of fact, Herrick 
has received more care and attention from 
his editors than any other poet of his age 
except Milton, and Mr. Grosart has not been 
able to perform for him such immense ser- 
vices as his exhaustive industry performed 
for Giles Fletcher, Crashaw and others. 
Mr. Hazlitt’s edition, we must contend, was 
tolerably ‘“ adequate,” but, notwithstanding, 
Mr. Grosart’s exceeds it in fullness and use- 
fulness. If, however, by “adequate” is 
meant “ perfect,” we cannot admit that this 
last most able and careful edition has at- 
tained the utmost height of excellence. 
Before making any strictures, however, let 
us recapitulate the main points of novel 
excellence in these volumes. 

In the first place, Mr. Grosart, who has a 
genius for discovering biographical facts, 
has unearthed an interesting document bear- 
ing upon Herrick’s life—namely, the will of 
his mother, which was drawn up and proved 
at her death in the year 1629, the same year 
that saw her son made vicar of Dean Prior. 
By considering the condition of the col- 
lateral branches of the Herrick and Wing- 
field families at the time of the Common- 
wealth Mr. Grosart has moreover shown 
that the reports of the poet’s extreme poverty 
and living upon charity during the years 
that followed his ejection are exceedingly 
improbable, since he had plenty of wealthy 
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relatives in London. Another new point of 
interest is the great probability that Herrick 
intended to publish a volume of personal 
poems addressed to private friends by name, 
fragments of which we possess scattered up 
and down through the “ Hesperides,” in the 
seventy-five pieces celebrating kinsmen and 
acquaintance. Beyond this no new fact has 
come to light, the events of the last twelve 
years of his life being, unfortunately, as 
obscure as ever. 

The other points in which the new edition 
has the advantage of its predecessors are 
these. An index of first lines is given, a 
thing without the help of which it is la- 
borious to the last degree to work critically 
with the text of Herrick. ‘This is a very 
important feature indeed. There is, more- 
over, a glossarial index, and what Mr. 
Grosart calls “other helpful apparatus.” 
The portrait reproduced from the original 
edition of 1648-47 is carefully engraved, 
but does not deserve the extravagant eulogies 
of the editor, who would have rendered us a 
greater service if he had given a facsimile 
of the pretty frontispiece that surrounds this 
portrait in the first edition, wherein two 
winged boys drop garlands through the air, 
while five others are dancing a round upon 
the grass below, and Pegasus, on an adjoin- 
ing hill, rears into the air with lyrical 
excitement. We consider the omission of 
this charming piece of Paganism a serious 
one. 

Finally, the text is very carefully modelled 
on that of the 1648-47 edition. I have col- 
lated it with that textin various places, and 
found no inaccuracy. This is the more 
fortunate as, as we shall see, the Introduc- 
tion is very badly printed. Of the pieces 
attributed by Mr. Hazlitt to Herrick, Mr. 
Grosart very properly rejects thirteen as 
undoubtedly not from his hand. He adds 
but one hitherto unedited poem, an epitaph 
in eight lines, of some merit, but here printed 
in the most maddening way, with long s’s 
at the ends of words. The reader must 
turn to the passage (iii. 113) to see how 
unpleasant is the effect of this eccentricity. 

The Memorial-Introduction itself will cer- 
tainly not escape criticism. It is exceedingly 
interesting and valuable, especially the bio- 
graphical portion, but it extends to the 
enormous length of 285 pages in all, and 
those readers who prefer that an editor 
should simply introduce his author with a 
bow, and retire, will certainly not approve 
of being so long detained by Mr. Grosart. 
It is not desirable to curtail an editor when 
he has much to say of a novel and valuable 
kind; at the same time it is certainly 
annoying to be so resolutely button-holed in 
the vestibule of a classic. Since it takes 
Mr. Grosart 285 pages to make “an at- 
tempt,” as he says, “‘ at an adequate Estimate 
of these Poems and of the Man,” we would 
suggest that in future issues of this series, 
the Memorial-Introduction should form an 
initial volume by itself. It would then be 
handy for the student, and would in no way 
interfere with the pleasant reading of the 
text. This plan commends itself to us all 
the more as Mr. Grosart cannot refrain from 
quoting ix exienso poems that please him, so 
that pieces recur twice, and fragments even 
three times, within the same volume. This 





particular Memorial-Introduction is quite 
remarkable for its extreme typographical 
inaccuracy. The editor pays me the com- 
pliment of quoting, with alternate praise 
and blame, a few passages from a paper of 
mine on Herrick. Mr. Grosart says, in his 
enthusiastic style, that he quotes my 
“conceptions, ehew! misconceptions,” with 
‘sorrow and wonder.” But the sorrow and 
wonder are mine when I find myself mis- 
quoted forty-one times! It will be admitted 
that “ blaze Randolph” and “the Augustus 
Friars” are, to say the least, singular ex- 
pressions. 

While occupied with the critical part of 
the Introduction, it may not be deemed im- 
pertinent if I refer to a point on which Mr. 
Grosart is certainly misleading. In the 
paper above referred to I took the oppor- 
tunity of remarking that Herrick appeared 
to me to have learned much of a technical 
kind from Ben Jonson’s beautiful Masques, 
and I even ventured to suggest that the 
younger poet’s peculiar treatment of fairy- 
lore might have been suggested to him by 
Jonson’s “Oberon.” On this Mr. Grosart 
says: ‘Mr. Gosse is again strangely wrong 
as to the source of Herrick’s ‘ Fairy ’ poems. 
Misled by the title—and the mere title or one 
word ‘Oberon’ could never suggest such 
poems—he assigns to Jonson his inspiration. 
But Jonson’s ‘ Oberon’ has nothing what- 
ever on Fairies or Fairy-land.”’ Mr. Grosart 
must be dreaming. ‘Oberon, the Fairy 
Prince” is the title of Jonson’s Masque. 
The scene is laid in “‘ seats of bliss in Fairy- 
land.” The palace opens, and the whole 
nation of Fays is discovered. All the cen- 
tral portion of the piece is sung by Fays 
and Elves, who constantly refer to this being 
“Fairy-land.” There could not possibly be 
a more complete fairy-drama than Ben Jon- 
son’s “Oberon.” Again, critically, we have 
but to read such a poem as the epitha- 
lamium at the end of ‘‘The Hue and Cry 
after Cupid’ to see how deeply Herrick 
was indebted as a metrist to Ben Jonson. 

To Mr. Grosart is due the credit of 
having been the first to collate the Herrick 
poems in “ Wit’s Recreation” (1640) with 
the “ Hesperides.” This isa great service 
done to the students of the poems. But he 
entirely omits to note the variations con- 
tained in “ Wit a Sporting in a pleasant 
Grove of New Fancies. By H. B.,” printed 
in London in 1657, ‘“*H. B.” being under- 
stood to be Henry Bold. He merely notes 
that various pieces of Herrick’s were printed 
in that collection. As about half of the 
little volume is Herrick’s, the fact ought 
not to be so hurriedly dismissed, and as 
being published not only in Herrick’s life- 
time, but while we believe him to have been 
still in London, the most important of these 
variations ought certainly to have been re- 
corded in the notes. Unfortunately “ Wit a 
Sporting” is excessively ill-printed, and 
many of the variants are mere blunders. 
The following, however, are not wholly 
without interest. In “On Himselfe”’ 
(Grosart, i. 103), the awkward line— 

“ No herbs have power to cure love,” 
is certainly improved, and rendered more 
like Herrick, in ‘‘ Wit a Sporting,” where it 
stands— 
“No herbs can cure the power of Love.” 





In the famous “To the Virgins,” the first 
stanza is thus given in “ Wit a Sport- 
ing”? :— 

“ Gather the rose-buds while you may, 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And ¢hat same flower that smiles to-day,” &c. 
The last line of ‘To Robin Redbreast” 
reads— 

“ Here, here the tomb of William Healey is,” 
instead of *‘ Robin Herrick,” an alteration 
and perversion that requires explanation. 
In “Not to Love” (G., i. 179) the six- 
teenth line reads in “ Wit a Sporting ”— 

** And how she is on her left part,” 
which, as an extension of the preceding line, 
about her heart, is at least more intelligi- 
ble than the odd reading of the “ Hes- 
perides ”” :— 
“* And how she is her owne least part.” 
In “His own Epitaph” (G., ii. 190) the 
fourth line reads— 
**So I, now having rid my way, 
Fix here my pen and make a stay,” 
instead of— 
“ Fix here my Button’d Staffe and stay.” 
Not to be tedious, I will quote but one 
more variation, this time in “‘ To Anthea,” 
stanza 1 :— 
“ Bid me to live, and I will live, 
Thy Servant for to be,” 
which is horrid, but may possibly represent 
an evil after-thought of Herrick’s own; and 
stanza 3 :— 
“ Or bid it languish quite away, 
And it shall do ’t for thee.” 

Another point in which Mr. Grosart re. 
proves me very severely is a remark of mine 
on the singular unconsciousness which per- 
mitted Herrick to busy himself with his 
little pastorals and madrigals during the very 
heat of the struggle for liberty. I remarked, 
perhaps too laxly, that the ‘“ Hesperides” 
was brought out a few weeks before the king 
was beheaded. Mr. Grosart considers this 
innocent statement “utterly erroneous,” 
“jmaginary,” ‘unfortunate,’ and “ mis- 
taken.’’ He further adds, but on what 
authority I cannot discover, that the volume 
was published early in 1648. Supposing 
that this were the case, it would have been 
not more than twelve months before the 
king’s death, and during the most exciting 
period of doubt, perplexity, and national 
peril. If, however, the “ Hesperides ”’ was 
published, as seems to me quite as likely, late 
in the year, its appearance would be made 
only a few weeks before the king’s execution, 
as I suggested. It has always appeared to 
me probable that the “Noble Numbers” 
went to press while Herrick was still at 
Dean Prior, and that he brought the sheets 
up to town with him on his ejection. An 
opportunity now offering for the publication 
of the unclerical ‘‘ Hesperides,”’ he kept back 
the “Noble Numbers” for some months 
more, whilehe hurried the “ Hesperides” with- 
out arrangement or order into the printer’s 
hands. All this, of course, is pure conjecture. 
But it is not conjecture that his little amorous 
poems occupied his best attention during 
part at least of the most critical year in the 
history of the English Commonwealth. 

The tone of this article, I lament to per- 
ceive, is almost unduly controversial. But 
Mr. Grosart is so earnest, and even s0 
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vehement, a worker in the field of early 
poetry, and so unsparing of the faults of his 
certainly less careful predecessors, that if 
one is not willing to stand aside and pas- 
sively to admire his zeal, one is forced to 
gird up one’s loins to combat a most_agile 
and untiring antagonist in the very best 
fashion possible. This must be my excuse 
for criticising so strenuously a book that I 
heartily admire and commend. 
Epmunp W. Gosse. 








Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 
Two Volumes. (London: Sampson Low 
& Co., 1876.) 


Ow1ne to the skill attained by Mr. Ticknor, 
in the course of his experience of men and 
cities, in throwing off pen-portraits, and illus- 
trating character with discriminative and 
kindly detail, the two volumes of his bio- 
graphy have served to such an extent asa 
repertory of anecdotage to the critics that 
the grand lesson of his life has run a risk of 
being overlooked. A genial soul, and, as 
regards his years in Europe, a man of good 
average health, George Ticknor’s sketches 
of his many friends and acquaintances 
are subject to no spirit of fickleness ac- 
cording to the state of his bile or gout; 
and hence it is no wonder that readers 
and reviewers have agreed to ignore the 
serious purpose in an abandonment to the 
delights of enjoying the plums of the pud- 
ding. There is great excuse, trely, for this 
very pretty fun; but perhaps it is time to 
have an eye to the solids, and in this view 
to read ‘‘ Ticknor’s life,” not so much for its 
mots, its anecdotes, its “people we have 
met,” as for the aims and achievements of 
its central figure—the sustained purpose, and 
the fulfilled mapping-out of a career from 
early manhood to an old age singularly 
honoured and useful. Born at Boston in 
1791, of parents in easy circumstances, and 
both more or less connected with education, 
George Ticknor found, when he passed out 
of his father’s hands into those of the 
teachers at Dartmouth College, that the 
latter were not so capable as the former. 
Hence (small blame to him, at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen) “he was idle in college 
and learnt little.” But he retrieved the loss 
of time under the tuition, subsequently, of 
a former pupil of Dr. Parr, who taught 
him a fair amount of scholarship, and 
admitted him, with special favour, to 
his literary suppers, where the youth 
imbibed the real love of ancient learning 
which becomes a life-passion. So much was 
this the case with Ticknor, that, although 
he qualified for the bar, and even paid by 
his earnings at it his first year’s office 
expenses, he was fain to make a clean breast 
of his mistake to his kind and indulgent 
father, and obtain his permission to exchange 
Tidd and Chitty for German and Spanish, 
and to proceed to Europe to study its lan- 
guages and literature. This was no fitful 
project of one who did not know his own 
mind. It was no fainéant turning his back 
on a laborious profession for a life of amuse- 
ment and dilettante-ism. “He saw,” says 
his biographer, “that he should be more 
happy and useful as a man of letters than as 
& lawyer,” and, feeling his country’s urgent 








need of scholars, teachers, and men of 
letters, resolved “in turning from law to 
literature to exchange one form of hard 
work for another.” “I must spend,” he 
writes to a friend, “‘some time in Italy, 
France, Germany, and Greece.” ‘ This 
going to Europe is a sacrifice of the present 
to the future ; a preparation for greater use- 
fulness and happiness after I return.”’ And 
so, after nine months spent in gauging the 
hindrances to studying German—his first 
aim and quest—in a country where there 
were less facilities for acquiring it then than 
for learning Persian or Arabic now, and in 
visiting distinguished Americans, such as 
President Adams and ex-President Jeffer- 
son, with a view to European introductions, 
the young Bostonian starts for Europe at 
the age of twenty-three, with fresh, unworn 
spirits, a zest for society, an exact and re- 
tentive memory, and, above all, a staunch 
tenacity of purpose. To the run of young 
men of his tastes and spirits a May and 
June in England, especially in London 
amid the pick of its literary society, and 
with the entrée to the “ Literary Exchange of 
Murray’s bookstore” might have proved a 
Capua, all the more subtle because its charms 
were of kin to his grand aim and quest ; but 
he pressed on to Gottingen for the beginning 
of August, to make his home there for the 
next twenty months; and exchanged his 
London gaiety for a programme which 
spurned delights and lived laborious days, 
while he pursued a systematic round of 
lectures and preparations, in German with 
Beneke, the English professor; in lite- 
rary history with Prof. Eichhorn, who 
also lectured on the three first Hvan- 
gelists; with Dr. Schultze, the best Greek 
instructor, on the Greek poets; with 
Blumenbach in Natural History; besides 


informal lectures and conversations with 


his ideal scholar, Dissen. Taking his 
“hours” rigidly with each, he allowed 
himself no relaxations but a daily walk with 
his compatriot, Everett, a five days’ run 
with him to Hanover, and a six weeks’ tour 
in North Germany, at intervals, and a fort- 
nightly light supper with the Gottingen 
Literary Club, into which they were elected 
in the winter. The trips and _ tours 
were fruitful in introductions to all the 
greatest German scholars—Wolf, Hermann, 
Beck, Schaefer, Thiersch, and others. The 
sojourn in the University showed him the 
meaning of instruction, and the difference be- 
tween “reciting to a man and being taught 
by him ;”’ and it was a treat to revel here 
in ‘“‘ something like a library ’’—a treasury 
of 200,000 volumes, liberally lent out to 
students, in comparing which with Harvard 
he says of the latter, “I thought it a large 
library; whenI came back it seemed a 
closetful of books.” The only shadow cast 
on his satisfaction was the retrospect of 
wasted time which he could not overtake, 
and which made him admire Wolf’s well- 
thumbed German lexicon, and reverence the 
well-worn Greek lexicon of ex-President 
Jefferson. But a tenacious purpose and 
strong principle of self-storage amid his 
European opportunities left scant space for 
unavailing regrets. At Géttingen his daily 





found himself received in its best an1 most 
intellectually fascinating society, he set him- 
self a rule and system of self-improvement 
which must have entailed much self-denial. 
Few but himself could have made a rule of 
rising daily at six and employing every 
moment from that hour till 5 p.m. with 
teachers of French, Italian, La Langue 
Romaine, and the French literature, in spite 
of dinners overnight at Mdme. de Stael’s, 
and evenings with Chateaubriand. It was the 
same when, with the highest introductions 
and facilities for amusement, he found 
himself at Rome. The Eternal City is no 
sooner reached in 1618 than Prof. Nibby 
is engaged to visit with him its ruins 
and antiquities, and he sets to work 
at learning to speak Italian, in six hours 
a week with an Italian architect. It was 
from Rome that he wrote, a year after it 
was first offered, his final acceptance of the 
Professorship of Belles Lettres, French, and 
Spanish at the University of Harvard; but 
as he made it a sine gua non that he should 
first visit Spain, a land to him of singular 
fascination, he soon exchanged the hard 
work of Rome, and the converse of the 
Bunsens and Humboldts, with the conversa- 
ziont of: the Duchess of Devonshire and the 
Buonapartes, for a like round of blended 
study and society in Madrid, Seville, Sala- 
manca. Here he begins to work at 5.30 A.M., 
and goes on with a cup of coffee till 11 a.m., 
when he has a master in Spanish till 1 p.m. 
Then comes his second, and solid, breakfast ; 
and then, to acquire a double amount of 
Spanish, he has a second and superior Spanish 
teacher who reads Spanish poets with him 
for two or three hours a day, with enthu- 
siasm, taste, and feeling. It was these read- 
ings that doubtless strengthened his addic- 
tion to the great literary work of his life, and 
are the germ of his Tistory of Spanish 
Literature. Gow he made all these work 
together for his main object may be seen by 
his attraction to the Cruz theatre at Madrid— 
because there he could hear the natioval 
drama of Lope de Vega, and Calderon—and 
by his making his excursions and introduc- 
tions subserve the inspection of the great 
Spanish libraries, untapped mines of manu- 
scripts and early printed books. Perhaps, 
however, his wanderings in the south of 
Spain had more fruit, in svwvenirs of Don 
Quixote and the Spanish Ballads, than his 
researches in the libraries of the Escurial and 
Salamanca. After all his pains, he had before 
returning to Boston to have recourse to the 
King’s Library at Paris for books on Spanish 
and Portueuese researches, which neither 
Seville, Granada, Madrid, nor Lisbon could 
yield. 

Evidence of the same steadfast quest of 
national literature and bibliography might 
be found in his Scotch sojourn, which was 
not ent short by his mother’s death; but it 
is time that we turned from the contempla- 
tion of his acquirement of knowledge to that 
of his use and manifestation of it. It wason 
June 6, 1819, that Ticknor returned to 
Boston, after four years’ absence, at the age 
of twenty-seven, a man of affairs, of culture, 
and of extensive knowledge of men and 
books. Two months later he was installed 


course was three recitations and nine hours’ | in his Harvard Professorship, and forthwith 


study a day. 


When he reached Paris, and | 


devoted himself to teaching the languages 
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of France and Spain, as well as lecturing on 
their literatures, besides giving sixty lectures 
a year on all the elegant literature of Europe. 
Living still with his father, he had filled a 
copious library with his European purchases ; 
and as he had learnt in Germany the secret 
of attractive lecturing, he lectured without 
manuscript so easily and fluently that he 
succeeded in rousing his classes to enthu- 
siasm more effectually than the governing 
body, which, however, as years ran on, he 
took the lead in reforming. In 1821 his 
father died, and he shortly afterwards 
married the daughter of the founder of the 
Greek chair at Harvard, a sister of one 
of his brother professors. From henceforth 
we find him working with untiring energy 
at University reforms, at movements for 
amalgamating the Athenaeums and lib- 
raries of Boston into a great public library 
on the Gottingen model, in school examina- 
tions, and public lectures, and reviews in the 
North American Quarterly, until after holding 
his professorship fifteen years—years spent 
in a charming home of his own, with the 
blessing of children and of such friends as 
the Prescotts, Everett, and others—the 
death of his little boy and the consequent 
shock to his wife’s health compelled him to 
resign his professorship to a fit successor, 
Longfellow. He sailed for Europe from 
New York in the spring of 1835, carrying 
with him his wife and daughters, and travel- 
ling, during the English portion of his time, 
somewhat in nomad fashion in a thoroughly- 
equipped covered drag with four horses. 
What additions he made during the next 
three years to his troops of friends in Oxford, 
Dublin, York, Edinburgh, London, Dresden, 
Vienna, Florence, Rome, Paris, others have 
told, and may tell. His underlying purpose 
was still to follow up Spanish literature, with 
Tieck at Dresden, and Wolf at the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, as well as at Fauriel’s 
Sorbonne lectures in Paris. Nor less so to see 
all the best public and private libraries, the 
Vatican with Monsignor Mai, the Spencer 
Library at Althorp, and the Bodleian at 
Oxford. It was at the close of this second 
sojourn in Europe that he met at dinner in 
London a “Mr. Lewis, an evidently very 
scholarlike person,” the kindred soul whom, 
as Sir George Cornewall Lewis, he seems to 
have ranked in the same esteem and value, 
if not familiar intimacy, as Sir Edmund 
Head and Mr. Edward Twisleton. 

After the second return home, Ticknor 
found politics a concern to him beyond his 
former wont, through his intimacy with its 
accepted leaders, and with the ablest and 
most honest minds in the United States, 
though his literary habits kept him from 
being drawn into their vortex. The fruits 
of a life of acquisition were to be borne in 
another field. From 1838 to 1848 his “opus 
magnum,” based on twenty years of study, 
was being steadfastly, though with lingering 
fondness, pursued. By the beginning of 
1846 the work had been brought up to 
1700 a.D., and the completed task was is- 
sued in 1849, with the warm imprimatur of 
his friend W. H. Prescott, who discharged 
for it that task of revision which his own 
works had enjoyed at Ticknor’s hands. It 
is superfluous to discuss a book which, writ- 
ten for general readers, has won so signally 





the favour of the most fastidious scholars 
also. Mr. Richard Ford, of the Handbook of 
Spain, Ludwig Tieck, Motley, Everett, Lord 
Stanhope, rendered it the highest tributes 
of approval ; and the work is one of which 
the popularity seems to defy supersession, 
as it deserves todo. Another achievement 
of this life of purpose—the establishment of 
the Boston Free Library, mainly owing to 
the earlier researches and mature adminis- 
trative powers of Mr. Ticknor—came seven 
years later. When Boston roused itself to 
accept and meet Mr. Bates’s gift of 50,000 
dollars to a free library, who but Ticknor 
could be singled out to devise its plan, or 
select its books ? This institution might be 
called the child of his old age, for which at 
the age of sixty-five he adventured with his 
family another visit to Europe, its libraries 
and book-marts, and to which, at his death, 
he bequeathed his beloved Spanish Library. 
That death came not till he was truly full of 
years and honours, having added to his other 
achievements “the best monument that one 
man of letters ever reared to his friendship 
for another,” the biography of his friend 
Prescott, who died in 1858, and whom he 
survived thirteen years. These latest years 
were, passed in a tranquil indulgence of 
friendship, memory and hope, and in the 
congenial study of biography. Many of his 
correspondents died before him, and he 
calmly awaited his time. It is characteristic 
of the now octogenarian that after he had 
taken to his bed, in his last illness, his friend 
Dr. Bigelow and he were heard quoting 
Greek together, a Venvi l'un de l'autre. 
Truly if this man had been tied by a severe 
father to the office desk, which was his first 
profession, there would have been one less 
example of tenacity of purpose, and Samuel 
Rogers had never said “‘ How these Bos- 
tonians do work !” James Davies. 








Lichens from an Old Abbey : being Historical 
Reminiscences of the Monastery of Paisley. 
(Paisley: J. & R. Parlane, 1876.) 


Anovr half-way through this book there is a 
passage which so thoroughly explains the 
principle on which it was written that it 
ought to have been printed on the title-page 
as a motto. For the benefit of future readers 
here it is: “‘ Where facts fail us, we lawfully 
resort to fancy.” No doubt the result may 
be very interesting, but it is not what is 
usually expected from “ Historical Reminis- 
cences.”” 

As an example of the way in which this 
principle is carried out, here is the author’s 
account of Eschine de Londonia (Loudonia ?) 
Lady of Molla, wife of Walter Fitzalan, 
Steward of Scotland, the founder of the 
Abbey :— 

“ Eschine de Londonia, Lady of Molla, becomes 
the wife of the Steward. That she was beautiful 
and worthy of her lord, we are entitled to believe. 
One of the privileges of fiction, which history has 
a right to claim, is this faith in the beauty, grace, 
and virtue of all those who have come down to us 
from remote traditionary times, without contrary 
imputations. Particulars having been denied us, 
we philosophically generalise, and accept the indi- 
vidual for the type. The woman, veiled in the 
obscurity of eight centuries, becomes the ideal 
lady. Norman by no means she; Scoto-Saxon, 
with eyes softly blue; some Celtic fervour and 





devotion spiritualising her face; her aspect gene- 
rous, and features pearly fair, with the rosy flush 
of Northern breezes, like a soft dawn, lighting 
them into the purest human sweetness; reason- 
able and benign ; no fickle impulses, no exacting 
egotism, no self-worship; a woman of household 
pleasures—to be loved by her husband with a con- 
stant love, to be tenderly revered by his vassals, 
Her brown lashes droop not coyly—they are 
lifted with modest, serene trust in herself and in 
her world. Her thoughts keep company with her, 
Such must Eschine of Londonia be.” 


Why? As far as we can gather from 
this book there is hardly any information 
about her, except the mention of her name 
in one or two charters. But then this 
“historian ’’ claims “the privileges of fic. 
tion,” and the result is that no one can tell 
where the history ends and the fiction 
begins. Ina similar strain we are told that 
John of Fordun “may have talked” with 
Richard Rolle, the hermit of Hampole, with 
Langland, and even with Chaucer; and 
some space is taken up by descriptions of 
them. This passage occurs in a chapter on 
the Chronicus [sic] Clugniense, which was a 
transcript and continuation of the Scoti- 
chronicon by the monks of Paisley ; and its 
place might well have been supplied by a 
description of the MS., which is said to be 
preserved in the Royal Library at St. 
James’s. 

It quite goes against the grain to find 
fault with this book, for its compilation has 
evidently been a labour of love, but the 
mistakes are so extraordinary that it is 
impossible to pass them over without notice. 

In the chapter on the foundation of the 
Abbey, a good deal is said about a chest of 
silver in a mill given by Walter, the 
steward, to Radolph of Kent, “the peaceful 
mill where old Radolph of Kent kept his 
said silver chest.” This was very puzzling, 
but luckily the charter itself is printed in 
the appendix, and the silver chest turns out 
to. be nothing more than unam marcam 
argenti, a rent of a mark from the mill. It 
looks as if the author had heard the charter 
read, but had not seen it himself; yet he (or 
she) translates dimidiam marcam, a few lines 
lower down, rightly enough. 

Another remarkable piece of mistransla- 
tion occurs in the description of the tomb of 
the children of the last abbot, Claude 
Hamilton. The following lines :— 

“ Felices animae, vobis suprema parentes 
Solvunt, vos illis solvere quae decuit,” 
which express the rather hackneyed senti- 
ment that it would have been more fitting 
for the children to bury their parents, are 
thus rendered :— 
“Blessed souls, to your death this is devoted. 

= that hath taken you, hath done what beseemeth 

1m. 
If the inscription had been Etruscan, such @ 
“shot” would have been excusable ; but one 
would have thought it impossible for anyone 
to print asa translation of a simple Latin 
sentence what has not even a vestige of the 
meaning of the original. 

Still, with all these errors, if there are 
any people at Paisley who love the memory 
of their old abbey, this book will store their 
minds with vivid, though fanciful, pictures 
of Walter the steward; of Princess Marjory, 
the daughter of Robert Bruce, who was 
killed by a fall from her horse in the neigh- 
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bourhood; of Lord Claude Hamilton, the 
firm friend of Queen Mary; and of many other 
personages whose names are now, perhaps, 
hardly known in the town in which they 
once ruled, and thus teach them to look 
upon their old church with a new and 
higher interest. C. T. Martin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Seventeen to Twenty-One; or, Aunt Vonica. 
By M. M. Bell. (London: F. Warne & 
Co., 1876.) 

Maidenhood ; or, the Verge of the Stream. By 
Mrs. Valentine. (London: F. Warne & 
Co., 1876.) 

The Leaguer of Lathom. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1876.) 

Maggie? By Frank Barrett. 
Tinsley Brothers, 1876.) 


Ir anybody wishes to know the reason of 
the title Seventeen to Twenty-One, we can 
only inform him that the author formerly 
wrote a book called Seven to Seventeen. It 
would be a very interesting problem in 
arithmetic to find out how many more 
volumes Miss Bell will require to carry her 
titles to the verge of human life. As the 
heroine, to whom this title probably alludes, 
is twenty when the book begins, there is a 
certain vagueness in the arrangement 
which complicates the problem. Seventeen 
to Twenty-One is, however, so much more a 
child’s book than a novel intended for grown- 
up readers that it may claim some indulg- 
ence. Its main subject is the Robinson 
Crusoe existence of a young aunt and her 
orphan nieces and nephews, in a half ruinous 
Scotch castle. The author uses words, 
names, and incidents in a perilously inexact 
manner. A very slight acquaintance with 
Scotch history would have taught her not to 
give the name of Gordon to an old family 
domesticated for centuries on the banks of 
the Tay; and a very slight acquaintance 
with European history would have shown 
her that an Austrian officer serving with his 
regiment could not well have been killed in 
one of the skirmishes which preceded 
Waterloo, She uses the word “crypt” as 
if it were synonymous with aumbry; and 
her Scotch dialect is more suggestive of a 
diligent study of the glossaries to the 
Waverley Novels than of actual experi- 
ence. To notice these little matters is some- 
times counted cavilling, but itis very certain 
that attention to the said matters in most 
cases decides the value of a novel. 

Mrs, Valentine’s book is of very much the 
same kind as Miss Bell’s, but it is much 
better written, is more life-like in its charac- 
ters and dialogue, and has the advantage of 
a regularly constructed plot. It is also 
tolerably free from blunders: although, 
owing doubtless to the fatality which seems 
to beset writers of her kind, Mrs. Valentine 
has spoken of somebody as running the 
“risk of being tortured” at the Bloody 
Assizes by refusing to answer a question put 
by Jeffreys. That unlucky judge has quite 
enough to answer for without impossible 
fictions of this kind being laid upon his 
memory; and Mrs. Valentine may find full 
information on the subject of torture with- 
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out going beyond her Macaulay. It is not 
improbable that some confused idea about 
the penalty for “ refusing to plead” has got 
into her head; but novelists should clear 
their minds of confused ideas, at least as to 
the subjects on which they are going to 
write. It may be mentioned that both the 
books just noticed are produced, not in the 
usual novel form, but in single volumes of 
handsome shape and good print, but defaced 
by hideous illustrations. 

In The Leaguer of Lathom, Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth has once more turned to Lan- 
cashire for a subject. The famous lady who 
shares with Lady Blanche Arundell and the 
Marquis of Winchester the fame of the three 
most gallant sieges of the Civil Wars has 
already been utilised in Peveril of the Peak. 
But Sir Walter did not meddle with her 
early glories, or with the time when Lathom 
surpassed Wardour Castle in luck, and 
Basing House in the fact of being com- 
manded by a woman. Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth does not confine himself to the actual 
siege, and indeed his central figure is not so 
much the Countess Charlotte as her hus- 
band, whose ill-fated and in many ways 
tragical figure seems to have impressed him 
greatly. The book is mainly composed of 
sketches of the battles and sieges in which 
the Earl took part. The personal or roman- 
tic element (contributed chiefly by a hand- 
some young gentleman named Standish, and 
two foreign damsels who in a manner pull 
caps for him) is not very prominently 
brought forward. Many, however, of the 
situations—such, for instance, as the blowing 
up of Hoghton Tower and the betrayal and 
sack of Bolton—are by no means lacking in 
dramatic interest, and would have borne 
more elaborate treatment. As it is, these 
volumes in parts bear perhaps a little too 
much resemblance to the battles and sieges 
of the book of Joshua, or to those quaint 
chapters of the Holy War wherein Bunyan 
enumerates the numbers, captains, and dis- 
positions of the “doubters” and “ blood- 
men ” who molested Mansoul. 

Critics of novels are not, asarule, ex- 
pected to indulge in general principles : nor, 
indeed, does the matter which is commonly 
brought before them supply much tempta- 
tion to any such indulgence. But occasion- 
ally there appears a book at once good 
enough and bad enough to demand the 
assumption of the voice of the Preacher, and 
to induce one to point out to the author the 
way in which at least he should not go. Mr. 
Frank Barrett’s Maggie ? (an eccentricity of 
title which we do not much admire) is such 
a book, and the commandment which he has 
forgotten is no new one. Novels differ from 
some other kinds of literature in that they 
require that both matter and manner should 
be attractive, the genre ennuyeux being as bad 
in subject as in style. Very excellent and 
immortal poems have been written on a 
broomstick, but of the excellence and im- 
mortality of a novel with a broomstick for 
subject we doubt. Now, Mr. Barrett has 
succeeded in acquiring a very tolerable 
manner. It is not exactly original ; indeed, 
it is little more than a variety of one which 
Thackeray invented and perfected, and of 
which Mr. Black is at present the patentee ; 
but itis fresh enough for all purposes, and at 





its best, as in some of the earlier interiors of 
the Carey household in this book, is really 
good. But his incidents and his characters 
are not good at all. The plot, such as itis, turns 
partly upon an incomprehensible confusion 
between two girls of the name of Margaret, 
and partly on an equally incomprehensible 
scheme whereby a retired grocer and stock- 
broker wins five thousand pounds at loo. 
In both of these matters a heavy villain is 
mixed up, and an exceedingly foolish young 
man also forms a link between them. There 
is a publisher who drops his h’s, but is not 
so amusing as Mr. Mugford; a literary man 
who jibes at his wife, but is more insignifi- 
cant than Pendennis ; a good Samaritan with 
a beard, whose end is more lamentable than 
Warrington’s ; and a beneficent little house- 
wife, who is a shade less ladylike than 
Laura. The actual heroine is the interroga- 
tive Margaret, an angel with chesnut locks, 
immense artistic powers, and but scanty 
grammar. There are several other people 
who are generally commonplace or conven- 
tional. This is not a favourable account to 
give of a book, and yet, strange to say, the 
book is by no means bad. The Careys (the 
literary man and his wife) are very good at 
first, and not bad afterwards; the bearded 
Samaritan is excellent in his earlier stages ; 
and there are besides isolated scenes, many 
pleasantly and some pathetically written. 
But wherever the two villains appear they 
spoil everything. Mr. Barrett has some 
(and those not the commonest) charac- 
teristics of an excellent novelist. We 
should advise him to look out for a partner 
who possesses those which he lacks, and to 
start afresh on the dual principle. With a 
capable coadjutor to invent situations and 
criticise characters, he ought to write a 
capital novel. Ofcourse if he can qualify 
himself to be his own coadjutor, so much 
the better. Gerorcu Sarrspury, 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Wer should think that no one in these days can 
reasonably doubt that there is such a place as 
Fairyland. Its existence is clearly demonstrated by 
the number of tales which are written about it. 
Every year the supply grows larger, and no two 
are exactly alike, though some bear a strong 
family-resemblance to one another. 


Johnnykin and the Goblins (Macmillan and Co.) 
is a stury written and illustrated by Mr. Charles 
Leland. Parts of it are so funny that we are sur- 
prised the whole is not funnier. When the five 
fingers are supposed to represent five mannikins and 
laugh at Johnny’s joke they are delightful. 

‘We never heard a joke before in all our lives,’ said 
Thumbikin. ‘I once heard part of a one,’ he added ; 
‘and we always did all our laughing on that. After 
this we shall always laugh at your joke instead. I 
say,’ he added anxiously, ‘it'll keep, won’t it?’ 
* Yes, as long as you choose to keep it.’ ‘ We'll have 
it on Tuesdays and Thursdays and Saturdays from 
twelve till ten, and then a little bit of it before going 
to bed.’” 

The “Dreadful Stupids” also are very amusing, 
and Johnnykin’s conversation about them with 
Marjolaine when he asks her if she likes looking 
at them and she answers :— 

“* Certainly; we think it’s charming, it’s so very 
dull, and bores one so; it almost makes me feel 
sleepy. You know,’ she added, ‘ that we never sleep in 
Goblin Land. ‘Ah,’ said Johnnykin, ‘ now I under- 
stand it all; you refresh yourselves with stupidity just 
as we do with sleep.” ‘Yes.’ ‘Then I think you 
would find mortal life very nice,’ replied Johnnykin.” 
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The verses which are interspersed through the 

. . 4 “2 T 
volume are rather weak, and not worthy of Hans 
Breitmann, but most of the illustrations are good. 
On the whole, though somewhat disappointing as 
, ‘ at 5 
coming from Mr. Leland, Johunykia is sure to 
find favour with many readers. 


The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy Tales, by 
Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. (Chatto and 
Windus.) ‘This is a volume of genuine old- 
fashioned fziry-tales, which really please children 
much better than the books half allegory, half 
nonsense, which are showered upon them at 
present, and in which they get hopelessly puzzled 
as to whether the writer is laughing at them 
or with them. We confess to a liking for fairies 
that are fairies, and hags that are hags, and not 
tall mysterious women who give quantities of 
good advice when we want to know how the 
story goes on. In this book we have fountains 
of which all the drops are pearls which can be 
carried away in sacks, and hens whose feathers are 
all of gold. “ Tire and Water” is a charming 
little story. 

The Rose and the Lily: how they became the 
Emblems of England and France, A Fairy Tale, 
by Mrs. Octavian Blewitt. (Chatto and Windus.) 
The chief interest of this book lies in the illustra- 
tion which was done for it in 1875 by George 
Cruikshank at the age of eighty-three. “The eyes 
of the Demon of Evil looking out of the Jake are 
worth a certain portion of the weariness induced 
by the story, which might have been better if it 
had not been told in such studiously affected 
language. 

On a Pincushion, and other Fairy Tales, By 
Mary de Morgan. Illustrated by William de 
Morgan. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) This is 
another good collection of fairy tales not too 
heavily weighted with wise teaching and deep 
meaning, simply and prettily told, and charmingly 
illustrated. “ The Toy Princess” is one of the best 
fairy stories we have read for some time. 


Carrots: Just a Little Boy. By Ennis Graham. 
Tilustrated by Walter Crane. (Macmillan and Co.) 
This is a much prettier story than its ugly name 
denotes. We question the wisdom of perpetuating 
in a book the name which causes such severe 
suffering to many childish hearts, but possibly the 
story may have been written to reconcile some 
special little Carrots to the infliction. Carrots is 
a very delightful little gentleman with red hair, 
who gets into a variety of scrapes, but is invari- 
ably true andhonest. Ennis Graham understands 
children and writes for them tenderly and simply ; 
all the characters are well sustained, and the kind 
little sister Floss will be a special favourite, 
though we think she was preternaturally wise to 
quote her mamma’s beautiful definition of Heaven: 
“It isn’t like a place exactly. It is just being quite 
good.” 

Only a Dog. By the Author of “ Hetty’s Re- 
solve,” &c. (Seeley and Co.) One of the most 
delightful acquaintances we have made among the 
new books is the dog Peter in this pathetic little 
story. Peter is saved from drowning by a little 
London waif, who shares his poverty with him. 
After a time Peter’s master becomes a hop-picker, 
and is afterwards taken into the employ of a 
clergyman as a garden-boy. Peter is his con- 
stant and most faithful friend, rescuing him from 
bad company, from stealing, and from many 
scrapes, watching by a sick boy till he dies, 
saving the gardener’s family by giving an alarm 
of fire, and nobly saving the lives of some puppies 
of whom he had been jealous. Altogether Peter 
is a dog of whose friendship anyone might be 
proud. The book is nicely got up and well illus- 
trated, and deserves to be one of the most popular 
gift-books of the seascn. We could wish there 
were more dogs like Peter—or men either, for that 
matter. 


Dwellers 


in our Gardens, by Sara- Wood 
(Groombridge and Sons), is a most attractive little 





book of natural history, telling in pleasant lan- 
guage the manners and customs, and many curious 
and interesting particulars, of snails and spiders, 
butterflies, ants, bees and song-birds. 


Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume (George Bell 
and Sons) is full of pleasant reading as usual, but 
we miss the long story from Mrs. Ewing which 
generally makes the volume of permanent worth 
in the schoolroom library. There are some short 
stories by her which are excellent in their way, 
but make us wish for more, and there is a good 
serial by Mrs. Reilly called “The Girls of the 
Square,” which contains a useful warning against 
early attempts at verse-writing. 


Good Things for Boys and Girls, (Strahan 
and Co.) Boys will like Good Things this year, 
because it is full of adventures and stories of the 
sea. Itisa remarkably nautical volume. There 
are serial stories called “The Mystery of the 
Island,” “Convoving H.M.S. Brutus,” “The 
History of a Lifeboat,” and “Clerk or Sailor,” 
beside papers on “ Warships and Torpedoes,” 
“Deep-Sea Telegraphy,” “The Maelstrom,” Xc. 
The first-named story is a long serial by the late 
Henry Kingsley, which will have a sad interest for 
those who remember that he will never write any- 
thing more for this magazine, to which he has 
been such a constant and genial contributor. 
Among other contributions are several from 
David Ker, Matthew Browne, William Gilbert, &c. 


Rouwtledge’s Every Boy's Annual for 1877. 
(Routledge and Co.) This seems a thoroughly 
healthy volume, which will please healthy boys. 
We are glad to see that it appears quite free from 
sentimentality. There is a long serial by Jules 
Verne, and there is also a serial by the Rev. W. 
Adama, called “ The Boys of Westonbury ; or, the 
Monitorial System,” beside numerous papers from 
Mrs. Sale Barker, Colonel Drayson, W. H. King- 
ston, and other popular writers for boys. The 
illustrations do not seem quite up to the mark of 
former years. 


Little Wide-Awake (Routledge and Co.) is 
full of pretty pictures and varied letterpress, and 
will be quite as popular with the little ones 
as former volumes have been, but “ Mamma’s 
Sunday Talk” is rather stiff reading, and not 
calculated to make the miracles very interesting 
in the nursery. 


Rosie and Hugh; or, Lost and Found, by 
Helen C. Nash (Samuel Tinsley), has all the ap- 
pearance of a one-volume novel, but it is in 
reality a very simple story in large print. It is 
not very natural that a little girl should be picked 
up by strangers at Lucerne—as Rosie was—and 
that though her relatives were making diligent 
search for her, they should not find her for many 
years. However, if they had, this story would 
never have been written, and we think that the 
children will therefore be grateful for the stupidity 
of the police. 


Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. With 300 
Illustrations. (Routledge and Sons.) A volume 
in gorgeous binding which contains most of the 
nursery favourites and has some delightful addi- 
tions, such as “ The Walrus and the Carpenter,” 
“ Freddy and the Cherry Tree,” &c. But we are 
sorry to see Tom Thumb’s Alphabet reproduced in 
it, for the children have quite good sense enough to 
know that it is not really funny, but somewhat 
vulgar, “I don't like men with little bodies and 
big heads, that make ugly faces,” says the three- 
year-old critic by our side, so we turn over Tom 
Thumb’s Alphabet without looking at it, and 
come to some charming songs with music, and 
the story of John Gilpin, and many pictures that 
we do like very much. 


Hood's Comic Album. (Office of Fun.) We 
are sorry to say that we have looked through the 
Album without a smile, and laid it down with a 
sigh. It may be our own fault, but we do not 
think it is. Fun exhausts itself during the year, 





and is apt to grow slightly hysterical about 
Christmas time. Mr. Austin Dobson's ballad 
seems to us again the best thing in the volume. 


We have received several volumes of the Rose 
Library, which has certainly produced some of 
the pleasantest books we have had in a cheap 
form. It has added to those which we have 
already noticed, The Guardian Angel, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes ; My Wife and I, Betty's Bright 
Idea, We and our Neighbours, The Ghost in the 
Mill, and Captain Kidd's Money, by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe; My Summer in a’ Garden, by C. D. 
Warner ; and Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates : 
a Story of Life in Holland. The two last-named 
require special notice—the first for its quaint 
suggestiveness, and the latter for being one of the 
best children’s stories that we know. Messrs. 
Sampson Low are doing good work in bringin 
out this healthy kind of literature in a cheap an 
cheerful form, and we hope the Rose Library will 
become as well known as it deserves to be. We 
have also received from Messrs. Sampson Low a 
shilling series of Jules Verne’s stories, which are 
too well known and appreciated to require more 
than a passing mention :— Martin Pay, the Indian 
Patriot ; Dr. Ox's Experiment ; Around the World 
in Eighty Days; and A Winter Amid the Ice, 


Messrs, WARNE AND Co. contribute largely to 
the amusement and instruction of the youthful 
public. No Christmas books are more popular 
than those of “ Aunt Louisa,” who this season 
may be said to outvie herself. Her Horses and 
Dogs consist of twenty-four pictures from the 
noted works of Herring and Landseer, which have 
now ceased to be copyright, splendidly printed in 
colours by Butterfield. “ High and Low Life,” 
“Laying Down the Law,” “ Dignity and Impu- 
dence,” “ A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society,” and other famous dogs, are here repro- 
duced. The subjects chosen for London Favourites 
consist of an alphabet of animals, childhood’s 
playmates,and a new version of “A, apple pie ”: the 
pictures all very good, but not equal in interest to 
those of Herring and Landseer. The Home Book 
for Young Ladies, edited by the same talented 
writer, Mrs. Valentine, the “Aunt Louisa” of 
the more juvenile books, is the reproduction of a 
work published more than ten years since, and 
now altered to meet the modern tastes, “ Lawn 
Tennis” and other new games being added, and 
directions for the making of “ Point Lace,” Church 
embroidery, and other works and accomplishments, 
forming in the whole a complete nae for young 
ladies. The Natural History Album contains 
500 illustrations of the animal kingdom, printed 
in oil-colours, with descriptive letter-press in 
large clear print. Equally clear in type is Aunt 
Friendly's Sunday Keepsake, with illustrations of 
every great event recorded in the Holy Scriptures, 
and numerous animals and objects of nat 
history mentioned in the Bible. The Swan and 
Her Crew gives the history of three adventurous 
young naturalists who build their own boat, in 
which they visit the eastern coast of Norfolk, its 
tidal lakes, rivers, and marshes, recalling the scenes 
described with Chinese accuracy by the poet 
Crabbe. These abound in fish, avd swarm with 
wild fowl, the reeds and rushes being the haunts 
of many rare visitants to our island. All these 
are well described and profusely illustrated. Mrs. 
Trimmer’s Story of the Robins needs no comment: 
for more than eighty years it has been the child- 
ren’s delight. 


We have likewise received from Messrs. Rout- 
ledge a new edition of the Arabian Nights; and 
from Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. illustrated re- 
prints of The Vicar of Wakefield and Robinson 
Crusoe, beside a revised and enlarged edition of 
Notes of Travel in Egypt and Nubia, by J. L. 
Stephens. Messrs. De la Rue and Co.’s admirable 
almanacs, diaries and pocket-books are like good 
wine, which “ needs no bush.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wes are glad to hear that Mr. W. J. Stillman 
is preparing a book on the Insurrection in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, mainly examining its causes and 
the influences that stimulated it in the light of his 
recent personal experience. 


Messrs. Lonemans will shortly publish a 
volume by Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, relating to 
Carolingian history. It deals with the revival of 
learning under Charles the Great and the move- 
ment which connects that revival with the Uni- 
versity era; the main purpose of the work being 
to trace out both the Patristic and the purely 
Pagan elements in mediaeval education, and to 
show how, under the influence of the great teachers 
of the ninth century, the monastic and ecclesiastical 
societies were induced to embrace a more liberal 
conception of Christian culture than had up to 
that period prevailed. 


Mr. S. R. Garprner has in the press two more 
volumes, to be published by Messrs. Longmans. 
They will be entitled The Personal Government of 
Charles I.: a History of England from the Death 
of the Duke of Buckingham to the Declaration of 
the Judges in Favour of Ship-Money, 1628-1637. 
The author has had the advantage of consulting 
the despatches of foreign ambassadors preserved in 
the archives of Paris, Brussels, Venice, Simancas, 
and elsewhere. But he rests his case mainly on 
the chronological arrangement of facts more or less 
known, though often needing critical investigation. 
Historians have usually been content to pass over 
this period slightly, presenting their readers with 
a few important trials, or other acts of the Govern- 
ment, often out of the proper order of events. The 
view taken by Mr. Gardiner is that there was no 
general discontent till about 1634, and that the 
causes ofthe Puritan Revolution are to be looked 
for between that year and 1637. The informal 
Declaration of the Judges on ship-money marked 
the high tide of Charles's apparent prosperity. The 
revolution began with the popular applause given to 
Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, in the summer of 
that year, and with the tumults occurring in Edin- 
burgh almost at the same tims. The book opens 
with the preparations for the Parliament of 1629, 
and, after an account of the session which followed, 
describes the measures taken by the king to esta- 
blish his authority, after his breach with the House 
of Commons. Then follow the sentences on Cham- 
bers, Leighton, and Eliot, the abortive diplomacy 
with France and Spain, the Emperor and Gustavus 
Adolphus. The prevailing tendencies of thought 
are illustrated from the lives and works of repre- 
sentative men—Milton, Sibbes, Herbert, Ferrar, 
Massinger, &c. The narrative of the king’s visit to 
Scotland is prefaced by an account of the passing 
of the Five Articles of Perth, and the great 
measure for the commutation of tithes. Laud’s 
entrance upon the archbishopric is followed by the 
oe decision on the position of the Communion- 
table at St. Gregory's, the defence of the Somerset- 
shire Wakes, and the first trial of Prynne before 
the Star Chamber. Then comes the first writ of 
ship-money, and the claim to the sovereignty of 
the seas, together with the secret plot for an 
alliance with Spain against the Dutch. Went- 
worth’s government of Ireland down to the pro- 
gress in Connaught is then described, and the 
account of this is followed by one of the second 
writ of ship-money. The metropolitical visitation 
and the mission of Panzani are next treated of. 
The failure of Arundel’s mission to Vienna leads 
to a review of the progress of toleration in the 
New England settlements, while the last chapter 
treats of the sentence on Mountnorris and the 
third writ of ship-money, the resistance to which 
is checked for a time by the Declaration of the 
Judges. 


Messrs. Sormeny, Witktyson And Hover 
announce for sale, on the 27th inst. and four fol- 
lowing days, the library of Italian books of the 
Cavaliere J. Marchetti, of Turin, comprising an 








extensive collection of MSS. and books printed on 
vellum, curious works, many of the fifteenth 
century, texts quoted by the Accademia Della 
Crusca, Aldine editions, and other rarities. 


Tue Clarendon Press has finished printing the 
first volume of Prof. W. T. Sellar's Roman Poets 
of the Augustan Age. It is mostly concerned with 
Virgil, and will be published probably before 
Christmas. 


Tue author of Songs of Two Worlds has in the 
press the complement of his Epic of Hades, one part 
of which was published by Messrs. Henry S. King 
and Co. early in the year. The new portions will 
comprise “ Tartarus,” or Part. I., and “ Olympus,” 
Part III., between which must be read the 
“ Eades,” already published. The author has, of 
course, the precedent of the Laureate for this 
arrangement. 


Mr. E. S. Suucksuren, late Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, has in preparation an 
edition of Lysias, being selected orations, with 
introductions and exegetical notes, for use in 
colleges and schools. The volume will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Messrs. Bickers AND Son have now ready for 
publication Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s new library 
edition of Percy's Reliques, in three volumes 
octavo, uniform with their Pepys's Diary, in the 
“Chiswick Press Series.” Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
is engaged in editing for the same series a com- 
plete edition of Sir N. W. Wraxall’s Memoirs. 


Tur November number of the Journal des 
Economistes contains an interesting review of Sir 
Henry Maine's Early History of Institutions by 
M. Ad. F. de Fontpertuis. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGAte will publish 
before the end of the year Mr. John Pennethorne’s 
large work on the Geometry and Optics of Ancient 
Architecture, illustrated by examples from Thebes, 
Athens and Rome. It will be in imperial folio, 
and be illustrated by fifty-six plates, many of 
them in colours. 


A votume of selected Sermons of the late Rev. 
John James Tayler, Principal of Manchester New 
College, is being prepared for publication. 


On the 15th inst. the centenary of the birth of 
the poet Ling was celebrated in several towns of 
Sweden. A monument to his memory at Ljunga, 
his birthplace, was unveiled, and in Stockholm 
the festivities took an organised form. Ling was 
no less celebrated as an athlete than as a poet, 
and set on foot a scheme of national gymnastic 
which has proved singularly successful. He died 
in 1839. 


In consequence of the approaching demise of 
the Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englische 
Sprache und Literatur, Dr. Eugen Kolbing an- 
nounces that he will bring out, at irregular inter- 
vals, under the title of Lngitsche Studien, essays 
on English literature and grammar, and short 
unpublished texts. The first part, which will 
contain four papers (chiefly literary), all by the 
editor himself, is announced to be published next 
month, by Henninger of Heilbronn. 


Tae new German review for English philology 
and literature, named Anglia, which we men- 
tioned last week as to be edited by Prof. Wiilcker 
and Dr. Trautmann, will contain texts of Early- 
English manuscripts, as well as essays and reviews. 
In the first number will appear the “Legend of 
Celestine,” and the alliterative poem of “ Susanne,” 
both edited by Dr. C. Horstmann, of Sayan, 
Silesia, and some fragments edited by Prof. 
Zupitza, of Berlin. Mr. Furnivall has promised to 
contribute prints of some Early-English caro!s and 
songs to later numbers; and the editors hope that 
many of the Early-English Text Society's editors 
will print in the Anglia selections from their 
forthcoming books, until a public is found in 
England to support a journal of like kind. 





Proressor Piscwet’s long-expected edition of 
Sakuntald has at last appeared. It is published 
by Schwers at Kiel, printed by Brill at Leyden. 
The labour bestowed upon this edition is extra- 
ordinary, as the minute vartetas lectionis on every 
page will show. The editor collated five MSS. of 
the text, two of Candrasekhara’s commentary, 
one of Sankara’s. All these are written in Bengali. 
He used partially one Devanagari MS., and re- 
collated all the other Devanigari MSS. used by 
Prof. Boehtlingk for his edition. In addition to 
this, he examined for the first time three MSS. 
written in Telugu, one written in Grantha, another 
written in Malayalam characters, and went through 
the three Dravidian commentaries, two of which 
are written in Grantha, the third in Devanagari. 
Of former editions he chiefly used three published 
in India, and Chézy’s edition, published at Paris 
in 1830. Of this editio princeps he says :— 

“Tt is true that Chézy’s edition is a very imperfect 
work, and that it abounds in typographical and other 
more serious errors. But this is not so much the 
fault of the editor as of the time and circumstances 
under which it was accomplished. Chézy is, indeed, 
worthy of much praise for his energy and zeal, and I 
look on this book as a second issue of his edition, 
which I have been fortunately able to bring out in a 
more correct shape. After all, Chézy’s edition has 
been to the present day the only one from which a 
true idea of Kaliddsa’s Sakuntald could be obtained.” 
This is high praise coming from the first critical 
editor of this famous play. Prof. Pischel considers 
the Bengali recension of Sakuntaldéas the original, 
and gives that text critically restored. The chief 
merit of his edition is the attempt made by him 
to restore the Prakrit of the plays to something 
like grammatical accuracy. The love-scene (pp. 
61-66) between the king and Sakuntala, which is 
absent in the two other recensions, the Devana- 
gari and the Dravidian (discovered by Prof. 
Pischel), is extremely beautiful, and the dialogue 
handled with a delicacy and innocent purity quite 
surprising in an Eastern poet. It is difficult to 
understand why it should have been left out in 
the other recensions, unless the theatrical repre- 
sentation vulgarised the poetical conception of 
Kalidasa. Prof. Pischel has dedicated his work 
“to the memory of his dear friend, Robert Caesar 


Childers.” 


Mr. GarpNER writes that the list of sub- 
scribers to the reprint of the Registrum Monastertt 
de Passelet is so far filled that he is unable to 
guarantee that all who apply for further copies 
can be supplied. 


A new tale by the author of St. Eimo will be 
commenced in the Ladies’ Treasury for January, 
entitled “A Life's Drama.” Mrs. Warren will 
contribute to the same magazine, during next year, 
a new domestic story, and Mr. Robert Scott 
Burn a series of illustrated papers on Cottage- 
Building. 

Dr. Ricwarp Morris's Specimens of Early 
English, selected from ihe chief English authors, 
A.D. 1250-1400, which he published in the Cla- 
rendon Press series, soon ran out of print. Tor 
his second edition he determined to carry up the 
book to the close of the Anglo-Saxon period, and 
down to Spenser, making it two volumes instead 
of one. The second volume he put into the hands 
of Mr. Skeat, who produced it in 1871, Speci- 
mens of English Literature, from the “ Plough- 
man’s Crede” to the “ Shepheardes Calender,” A.D. 
1394-1579 ; the first volume Dr. Morris has not 
been able to finish till now. His Glossary, of 
180 pages, is just complete, as well as his Preface, 
and the book will be ready by Christmas. It 
will begin where Mr. Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader 
leaves off, 

Tur New Shakspere Society is in luck again, 


It is to have two books presented to it by mem- 
bers next year. Dr. Ingleby will give it his 
: 2 and arced editi f his Shakspere’ 
second and enlarged edition of his Shakspere’s 
Centurie of Prayse, a collection of the contempo- 


rary notices of Shakspere or his plays, for which 
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he has collected above seventy fresh instances 
since his first edition; and Mr. Richard John- 
son, who has this year given the Society the first 
part of Mr. Harold Littledale’s revised edition of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, will, in 1877, give the 
second part. 


In reference to Mr. Buxton Forman’s new 
edition of Shelley, Mr. Swinburne writes to 
us :— 


‘“‘ Thave not time, even if I wished, to rehandle the 
question of Shelley’s text on this occasion of the ap- 
pearance of a new edition. Perhaps, too, in this case 
the expression of approval (which I naturally feel) 
would come more gracefully from any other hand, as 
in such main pointsas the rejection of Queen Mab and 
promotion of Alastor in its place to the post of prece- 
dence as Shelley’s first published poem, Mr. Forman ’ 
has acted on the suggestion of my already published 
notes—as also in the restoration of its genuine text 
and original title to Laon and Cythna. I should like, 
notwithstanding, to acknowledge with all due regret 
(however fruitless) and apology (however late) the 
inexplicable slip of my pen in writing ‘ yawning 
streams’ for ‘yawning caves’ (Alastor, p. 37 of this 
new edition)—where Mr. Forman suggests an emenda- 
tion which seems to me as inadmissible on metrical 
grounds as it is undeniably ingenious on the 
ground of construction—and the equally unaccount- 
able ‘oversight which allowed it to stand when I 
came to correct the proofs—a task, however, at which 
I am usually almost as bad a hand as Shelley himself 
seems to have been. Of ‘other passages misquoted 
in (my) essay,’ I find one instance equally unpardon- 
able as a mark of haste, for which I am ‘bound, and 
willing, to do penance: the misreading ‘air of night’ 
for ‘ birth of day,’ in a quotation from the Prometheus 
Unbound (Act i.). This was evidently due to pure 
carelessness and lazy trustin a memory which played me 
false. The only other slip I can trace is less import- 
ant by a good deal—‘ I would’ for ‘I will give All 
that the Cyclops feed upon their mountains’ (v. 165-6 
of the Greek text). I find no other misquotation 
great or small in my essay; but certainly the first two 
of these are scandalous, and deserve the Orbilian 
sentence of Macaulay on Croker’s ‘construe’ of 
Euripides.” 


Unper the significant heading “A Splendid 
Tribute,” the American Journal of Education 
makes the following extract from a lecture said to 
have been given by Prof. Huxley before the 
American Science Association at Buffalo :— 

“T have visited some of your great universities, 
and meet men as well known in the Old World as in 


the New. I find certain differences here. The 
English universities are the product of Government : 
yours of private munificence. That among us is 
almost unknown. The general notion of an English- 
man when he gets rich is to found an estate and 
benefit his family. The general notion of an Ameri- 
can when fortunate is to do something for the good 
of the people.” 

And the editor proceeds to indulge in the jubilant 
self-laudation which is naturally suggested to a 
patriotic American by such a comparison, B 
what strange confusion or misreporting suc 
words can have been attributed to Mr. Huxley it 
is difficult to understand. Prof. Huxley writes 
to us :— 


“T certainly was not guilty of the absurdity of say- 
ing that ‘the English Universities arethe product of 
Government,’ nor anything like it. The contrast 
which I drew was between the immense sums which 
are being given in the United States for the purposes 
of the higher education, science, and art, by private 
individuals, and the relatively scanty gifts of the 
same kind in this country. Having in my mind the 
Queen’s Universities, the Scotch Universities, and the 
London University, all of which are subsidised by 
the Government, it may be that I said something 
about our going to the Government to found Univer- 
sities, instead of endowing them by private funds. 
The last two sentences are rightly reported in sub- 
stance, but not verbally. I said that the ambition of 
an English rich man was to ‘ duy an estate and found 
a family.’ The Americans don’t take this line, so 
they often dispose of their wealth more usefylly.” 


Tue November number of the Theologisch Tijd- 


schrift contains a thorough article on Lord Amber- 
ley’s Analysis of Religious Belief, by Prof. C. P. 
Tiele, who, while doing full justice to the con- 
scientiousness and love of truth displayed by the 
author, professes himself greatly disappointed by 
the incompleteness and partisan character of his 
“ analysis.” Prof. Oort discusses the origin of the 
name “ Sadducees,” which he explains =“ House 
of Zadok,” a name given in the time of the Chro- 
nicles to the whole aristocracy, lay as well as 
Levitical, of Jerusalem, A century later, the 
Sadducees became a compact party in opposition 
to the Pharisees. Prof. Tiele reviews Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s Religious Studies (favourably) ; and Prof. 
Kuenen, Graf Baudissin’s Studies on Semitic Reli- 
gious History, an excellent work, of which a 
review appears in our present number. The Lite- 
rary Survey contains short articles by Tiele on the 
three recent translations of hymns from the Rig- 
Veda, by Geldner and Kaegi, by Ludwig, and by 
Grassmann—the preference is given to the last- 
mentioned; by Kuenen, on Geiger’s posthumous 
works, vols i.-iii; Frensdorff's edition of the 
Masora Magna, vol. i.; Reuss’s Les Prophetes; 
Goldziher’s Mythology among the Hebrews (a 
detailed review is promised), and G. Smith’s 
Chaldean Genesis (“ we do not find that which we 
sought—certainty ”); and by Rauwenhoff, on 
Rambert and Chavannes’ On Alexandre Vinet. 
Prof. Tiele also gives an introductory notice of his 
own short handbook to the study of the History of 
Religion (described lately in the ACADEMY). 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers have 
lately been published :—Judicial Statistics, 1875, 
for England and Wales: Part I.—Police, Crimi- 
nal Proceedings, Prisons; Part II.—Common 
Law, Equity, Civil and Common Law (price 
2s. 10d.) ; Statement exhibiting the moral and 
material Progress and Condition of India during 
the year 1874-75 (price 1s. 1d.) ; Accounts re- 
lating to Trade and Navigation of the United 
Kingdom for September (price 4d.); Digest of 
Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on 
the Practice of subjecting Live Animals to Experi- 
ments for Scientific Purposes, with a List of Wit- 
nesses (price 6d.) ; Returns relating to Pilots and 
Pilotage for 1875 (price 1s. 5d.); The Fifty- 
fourth Report of the Commissioners of H.M. 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues _— 28.) ; 
Copy of Resolution respecting the Transfer of 
the India Museum to South Kensington, with 
the Opinions recorded thereon (price 1d.) ; General 
Digest of Endowed Charities for the West 
Riding of the County of York (price 1s. 7d.) ; 
Twentieth Report of H.M. Civil Service Com- 
missioners, with Appendices (price 3s.) ; Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England— 
Abstracts of 1874 (price 2s.); Report on the 
Discipline and Management of the Military 
Prisons, 1875, by Lieut.-Col. Du Cane (price 3d.) ; 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1876 
(price 3d.) ; Abstracts of Statements of Receipts 
and Expenditure on account of Highways in Eng- 
land and Wales (price (10}d.); Index to Report 
of Committee on Employers’ Liability for In- 
juries to their Servants (price 3d.) ; Report of the 

oyal Commissioners on Spontaneous Combustion 
of Coal in Ships, with Minutes of Evidence, &c. 
(price 33.); Statement of the Trade of British 
India with British Possessions and Foreign 
Countries for the Five Years 1870-71 to 1874-75 
(price 3s. 8d.); The Report of the President of 
Queen’s College, Cork, for the Session 1875-6 
(price 8d.); Reports of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons on their Discipline and Management 
(price 3s. 4d.) ; Report on the Laws relating to 
the Relief of the Poor in Holland (price 2d.) ; 
Further Return relating to Cases of Extradition 
of Prisoners under Treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States (price 10d.) ; Statement of 
Accounts of the Metropolitan Water Companies 
for 1875 (price 4d.) ; Index to the Reports from 
the Committee of Public Accounts (price 3d.); 





(price 4d.); Statistical Abstract relating to 
British India from 1865-6 to 1874-5, Tenth 
Number (price 7d.). 








FRIEDRICH RITSCHL, 

Heidelberg : November 18, 1876, 
The death of Prof. Ritschl, at the mature age of 
seventy, has removed from among us a man whom it. 
will be very difficult to replace in the Philological 
Chair at the University of Leipzig. But the loss 
of that University is small when compared with 
that of the cause of philological studies through- 
out Germany, nay throughout Europe. For Prof. 
Ritschl was without any doubt the chief and fore- 
most man, the leader of that host of classical 
teachers who occupy the class-rooms of our Ger- 
man universities and —_ and he was the 
embodiment of that method of severe and critical 
investigation which is the characteristic mark and 
merit of modern philology. 
Prof. Ritschl was a man eminently qualified to 
be a teacher. He had none of that haughty in- 
difference to the persons of those who came to him 
to learn which seems to grow upon some teachers 
with their increasing popularity. He could let 
himself down to the level of his pupils, and, by 
seeming to work with them rather than for them, 
he inspired them with confidence and with that 
kind of delightful enthusiasm which is kindled by 
the discovery of truth. 
What position Prof. Ritschl held in philological 
science, especially in the department of the older 
Latinity and the dramatic writers, is too well 
known to require special notice. His labours 
bestowed on Plautus have opened a new era in 
this particular department. But it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that any portion of clas- 
sical antiquity was unfamiliar to him. From 
Homer down to Josephus, from Aeschylus to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, from Umbrian and 
Oscan down to the latest grammarian and scholiast, 
extended the field in which he worked indefati- 
gably and successfully. And in all his produc- 
tions that terse and vigorous style, whether he 
wrote Latin or German, was evidence of a clear and 
logical mind. His writings are models of scientific 
composition. The most abstruse and, at first sight, 
driest subjects became interesting and attractive 
if he handled them in his masterly style. He 
wrote and spoke in a simple, natural, easy manner, 
avoiding all bombast and rhetorical embellish- 
ments and all philosophical slang. The German 
language, often so obscure and provokingly diffi- 
cult, is in Prof. Ritschl’s writings transparent as 
glass. And yet style and perspicuity are but the 
secondary merit of his writings. His vast range 
of learning, his well-directed research, his exhaus- 
tive comparison of previous labours, his severe 
logic and sound method, and above all his com- 
mon sense never deserted him and generally led to 
the discovery of new truths. If the science of 
philology has reached a much higher position now 
than it occupied forty years ago, it is owing to the 
exertions of a great number of zealous and able 
scholars, but among them nobody can claim @ 
greater share of merit than Friedrich Ritschl. 

W. Inne. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


A VERY important paper, “On the Surveys and 
Reconnaissances from 1870 to 1875 for a Ship 
Canal across the American Isthmus,” prepared at 
the request of the American Geographical Society 
of New York, in view of the recent movement in 
France for an international exploration and sur- 
vey, was read before that society at a meeting on 
October 31, by Commodore Daniel Ammam, chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, who has had 
general supervision of these surveys during the 
past eight years. Though no less than ten 
routes across various points of the Central 
American isthmus have Soon examined and sur- 





Accounts of Trade and Navigation for October 
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can engineers, the results are as yet purely nega- 
tive, and nothing positive has been accomplished. 
It seems likely, however, one of three routes—that 
by the Lake of Nicaragua, which Count de Les- 
seps considers to offer the fewest difficulties in its 
execution; that by Panama, fully surveyed by 
Commander Lull in 1875, and the favourite one 
of the American Government; or that by the 
Atrato-Napipi river—will be ultimately accepted 
as the one to be worked, for all a that the 
union of the Atlantic and Pacific is a necessity 
that must be accomplished, and that before many 
years have passed. Those who look most hope- 
fully to the accomplishment of this new highway 
of traffic count on a trade of about three million 
tons annuallyas soon as aship-canal shall be opened 
across Darien, and that new channels of trade and 
production would be developed. An official re- 
rt on the surveys of the Panama route ap 
- a Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 
1875.” 


A DESPATCH received at Rome on November 19 
from Aden announces that the Italian Scientific 
Expedition to Eastern Africa has arrived at Shoa, 
after experiencing some difficulties, and that the 
Marquis Antinori and his companions were then 
in good health. The fifth bulletteno on the progress 
of this expedition has just been issued by the 
Italian Geographical Society, and contains the 
Reports by Marquis Antinori and the engineer 
Chiarini, sent from Tull-Harré, in July, with 
Captain Martini’s account, given on his return to 
Rome in September, and a summary of the doings 
of the expedition up to September 20. 


Messrs. HacHetTe have just issued the first 
volume of M. Ernest Desjardins’ great work, 
Géographie historique et administrative de la Gaule 
Romaine, which contains the Introduction, refe- 
rences to texts consulted, and the comparative 
physical geography of the Roman period and of 
the present time, illustrated by fifteen maps. 


WE can very cordially recommend Brown's 
Popular Guide to the Isle of Man (Philip and 
Son), issued from the Isle of Man Times Office, 
Douglas. The plan on which it has been written, 
that of employing gentlemen resident in various 
districts of the island and thoroughly acquainted 
with these, has secured accuracy in detail and 
great fullness of information about every part of 
this most interesting little primitive world. The 
very numerous woodcut illustrations are from well- 
chosen photographic views, but have suffered much 
from somewhat rude execution and bad printing. 
A very excellent historical summary, and a chapter 
on the geology of the island are appended. It is, 
perhaps, too much to expect some account of the 
peculiar fauna and flora of the island in a popular 

ide, else this would have added still more to the 
Interest of the well-told physical history of Mona 
which concludes the book. 


At a recent meeting of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, under the presidency of M. 
Malte-Brun, M. Daubrée read letters received 
from the Abbé Montrosier, who has explored, 
with great success, both banks of the Mekong in 
Cochin China, which is in process of becoming a 
French river. M. Maunoir gave news of the ex- 
pedition of MM. Marche and Brazza on the banks 
of the river Ogowé, the mouth of which belongs to 
France. These travellers have now passed beyond 
the limit of the region formerly known, and are 
assured that the Ogowé, after flowing from north- 
ward within a degree of the equator, bends round 
sharply to the south. The expedition had sus- 
tained considerable losses in consequence of a boat 
accident. M. Malte-Brun, making use of the 
chart prepared by the American Admiralty, gave a 
résumé of the discoveries of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion under Captain Nares, and explained the 
reasons for the abandonment of the hope of find- 
ing an open Polar Sea, a chimera in which the 
Society had indulged for several years. Captain 
Nares and his brave companions have reached the 
Columns of Hercules of Arctic navigation, but 





the rich mines of coal found in Discovery Bay 
have given an unexpected fulcrum for the lever by 
which the Pole must be surmounted. The assembly 
warmly applauded the President when he con- 
gratulated the British officers on the brilliant 
success which they have achieved. Dr. Grandet 
read a memoir on the progressive displacement of 
the axis of the globe, endeavouring to show that, 
notwithstanding the investigations of Laplace, the 
Pole, which we have been making such efforts 
to attain, will in time come to visit us in our 
temperate latitudes. 








OXFORD LETTER. 
Queen's College, Oxford : Nov. 20, 1876. 


Oxford must be the halidom of masons and 
carpenters. The Bodleian Library has been their 
last victim. Since the beginning of the Long 
Vacation nearly half the building has been in 
their hands; the librarians have had to descend 
into semi-subterranean regions, and the readers 
have been expelled from their old haunts. Ru- 
mour says that the familiar recesses which have 
witnessed the composition of more than one great 
book are not to be restored; but what rumour 
says does not always come to pass. It speaks 
much for the management of the library that, in 
spite of the crisis it is passing through, a visitor 
would hardly notice the disarrangement it has 
suffered: books are provided with the prompti- 
tude to which the librarians have accustomed us, 
and the work of cataloguing has been uninter- 
rupted. The library was visited in the summer 
by a Greek, Dr. Lampros, of Athens, who came 
to consult it on Byzantine matters; also by Dr. 
David Miiller, the young Himyaritic scholar. 
Some Hebrew MSS., now at Vienna, have lately 
been offered it for sale; but until they have been 
examined their value must remain doubtful. The 
great event of the season, however, has been the 
Principal Librarian’s discovery of a MS. of the 
Jugurtha of Sallust in the binding of a folio 
known as Hamilton 33, The latter came 
originally from Erfurt, and so far as its 
legitimate contents are concerned, is perfectly 
valueless. Not so, however, its binding; the MS. 
utilised for the purpose containing the larger part 
of the Jugurtha, and being as old as the begin- 
ing of the eleventh century. It is not the first 
time that the casket has proved to be worth more 
than the relics inside it. 

Dr. Neubauer has returned from St. Peters- 
burg, where he was deputed by the university to 
examine the second Firkovitz collection of He- 
brew and Hebraeo-Arabic MSS., and has presented 
his report upon them to the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Council. These MSS. are of high importance, 
as they consist of rolls and fragments obtained by 
Dr. Firkovitz from the Karaite synagogues of 
Egypt and Hit in Mesopotamia, and furnish texts 
either wholly or partially lost, as well as copies of 
parts of the Old Testament of an earlier date than 
any previously known. After the death of Fir- 
kovitz, the MSS. passed from the possession of 
his family in the Crimea to the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, and Dr. Neubauer considers 
that this second collection is of greater importance 
than the first, which was acquired by the Russian 
Government in 1862. The oldest of the Biblical 
MSS. is dated 913-33, and the Massorah, or Com- 
mentary, attached to them affords a number of 
various readings occasioned by the different tra- 
ditions of the Rabbinical schools of Babylonia and 
Tiberias, Works on exegesis, grammar and lexi- 
cography are especially numerous, many of which 
were supposed to have been lost. There are also 
works on philosophy, medicine, mathematics and 
astronomy, as well as poetical compositions and 
controversial tracts, written some in Hebrew and 
some in Arabic. As is not unfrequently the case 
in works of the kind of the tenth or eleventh cen- 
turies, certain of the fragments, though in the 
Hebrew language, are inscribed in Arabic cha- 





racters. Altogether, the Russians are to be con- 
gratulated upon the prize they have secured. 

To turn from Russia to Oxford, we also have 
good reason to congratulate ourselves on having’ 
obtained the services of the two new professors of 
Chinese and Anglo-Saxon. Dr. Legge has already 
given two lectures upon Chinese and its 40,000 
characters, the second lecture being distinguished 
by the presence of the two Chinese Commissioners 
sent by the Peking Government to the Exhibition 
at Philadelphia. Mr. Earle pleaded the claims of 
Anglo-Saxon in an interesting and suggestive 
lecture, in which he noted that our present un- 
happy mode of spelling—the béte noire of philolo- 
gists and teachers—is ultimately due to the Norman 
Conquest. Two entirely different alphabets were 
thereby brought into collision with one another— 
the Anglo-Saxon c, for instance, having the sound 
of k, and the French c the sound of s—and a com- 
promise was effected between them with its usual 
results. Though not, perhaps, strictly professorial, 
I cannot pass over the address of the Rector of 
Lincoln last week at the distribution of prizes in 
the Oxford City Schools of Science and Art. As 
might have been expected, it was full of happy 
irony and epigram, but the public, it is to 
feared, are somewhat like the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ears. If, as the Rector told us, our 
taste has been getting worse instead of better during 
the last thirty years, there is scant chance of an 
improvement for a long while to come. After all, 
it is hard to expect the natives of a climate chiefly 
remarkable for fog and rain, where the clouds 
seem never able to get near enough to the earth, 
to show much appreciation of colours and their 
harmonious grouping. Roses, it is true, grow in 
England as well as in France ; but then the French 
have the sun and we have only the prophets. 

A number of good books have either just ap- 

ared or are on the point of appearing. I need 
only allude to Mr. Robinson Ellis’s Commentary 
on Catullus; the name of the author is sufficient 
to indicate the value of the work. The first 
volume of the long-expected edition of Homer's 
Odyssey by the Rev. W. W. Merry and the late 
Rey. J. Riddell, has also been published; the 
work could not have fallen into better hands. Mr. 
Thomas Arnold’s edition of Beowulf, with notes 
and commentary, has further made its appearance, 
and put that most interesting and important of al} 
our old poems within the reach and comprehension 
of the modern Englishman. Meanwhile we are soon 
to have Mr. Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, so that 
Prof. Earle’s pupils will have no reason to complain 
of a want of text-books. Mr. Bywater’s work on 
the fragments of the prae-Socratic philosophers of 
Greece is making its way through the press; the 
book will be a great boon to students, as it has 
been compiled with more than German care and 
thoroughness, Another work which will reflect 
great credit upon Oxford scholarship may be 
expected about Christmas, This is an edition of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible, with footnotes 
describing the various readings and renderings of 
the Hebrew and Greek text, and the authorities 
upon which they are based, by Messrs, Cheyne, 
Driver, Goodwin, and Clarke. Messrs, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode are the publishers, and in these days 
of Biblical revision the book ought to be received 
with a warm welcome. 

The new Keltic Chair has at last taken solid 
shape and consistency. The statute relating to it 
has been passed, the electors have been appointed, 
and the election will take place in the course of 
next term. The professor will find plenty of work 
in store for him. There is abundance to be done 
in Keltic philology, as well as in the criticism of 
Keltic literature, and we in Oxford are anxious to 
be enlightened about both. 

The excitement of last term about University 
Reform has been damped by the Long Vaca- 
tion and the collapse of the Reform Bill. Both 
the advocates and the opponents of Research 
seem quite content to drop the question of Re- 
form for the present. Indeed, the “* Researchers,” 
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as they have been ineuphoniously christened, 
feel themselves somewhat on the horns of a 
dilemma. Reform in the direction they desire 
must come either from within or from without. 
But within, the majority are naturally disinclined 
to root upa system from which they have re- 
ceived nothing but benefit; and without, the 
temper of the House of Commons was pretty well 
shown by the last debate on the Universities 
Reform Bill, Hence the friends of the Endow- 
ment of Research appear to think that their wisest 
course at present is to dream the “ Dreams of a 
Constitution-monger ” in the hope that their words 
may yet fall on congenial soil and bear fruit in a 
future generation. The golden prime of Peisistra- 
tus was followed by the feverish activity of the 
age of Perikles, and Athens had to wait for the 
overthrow of its Empire before it could settle 
down to the calm pursuit of philosophy and liter- 
ature. Politics and polemics are little compatible 
with a “ Constitution-monger’s” ideal of a Uni- 
versity. 

How far the Colleges are in earnest in their 
a gpg of zeal for knowledge and learning is 

ing put to a practical test. Mr. Parker has 
asked them to contribute the modest sum of 10/. 
for the next four years to the fund for carrying on 
his excavations at Rome, to which the University 
has already subscribed generously. It remains to 
be seen whether they consider archaeology or the 
improvement of school playgrounds to have the 
greatest claim upon their corporate purses. 

A. H. Sayer, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA’S EXPLORATIONS IN CYPRUS. 
London: Nov. 21, 1876. 
Since my arrival in London I have been asked 
by editors of different periodicals to furnish them 
with an account of my explorations in Cyprus, 
assuring me that such revelations would greatly 
interest the English public. Until now I have 
declined, because my time is much occupied at 





present on an extensive work on that subject ; yet 
when the Editor of the AcADEMY came in person, 
and promised to be satisfied with a slight out- 
_ of my diggings, I could not refuse to give it 
nim. 

Archaeological explorations are more or less the 
same everywhere, requiring much time, labour, 
study, and expense. Yet in Cyprus the diffi- 
culties to be overcome are even greater than else- 
where, from the fact that no remains appear on 
the surface to indicate the site of either city or 
temple, and that no written history of the island 
exists which can guide the explorer in his re- 
searches ; consequently everything is hypothetical, 
and often much time and labour is lost in unsatis- 
factory results. I shall not speak here of the 
many difficulties which have lain in my path, nor 
of the large amount of money I have lavished 
on my excavations. I may mention, however, 
that my researches, which lasted ten years and 
extended to every important point of the island, 
have been carried on without the aid of any 
Government, and with my private means alone. 
Nothing is more precarious, more expensive, and, 
so far as money is concerned, less remunerative 
than archaeological excavations, and I am sure that 
such distinguished explorers as Layard, Newton, 
and Schliemann will easily bear witness to this 
fact. 

My diggings began early in 1866, in a mere 
amateur way, and on a small scale only ; but they 
gradually extended, and my interest increased 
in proportion to the results obtained, until I be- 
came so entirely carried away by them, that, like 
a man running downhill at full speed, I could not 
stop even if I wished. I was thoroughly con- 
vinced that my labours would not be fruitless, 
and that the objects of art brought to light would 
be the link of that broken chain which once con- 
nected the history of Egyptian and Greek art. 
I had often remarked in the different museums 
of Europe specimens of Egyptian art, represented 
by statues stiff and conventional in style, followed 
almost abruptly by those representing the perfection 
of the Hellenic art. More than once in contem- 
plating them I questioned whether it were pos- 
sible that from these Egyptian and Assyrian 
statues could have come at once the Greek art in 
all its perfection. Were it not more reasonable 
to believe that between them existed along period 
of slow progress before art could have reached the 
climax which we see in the Elgin marbles? The 
few fragments of sculptures which I had met with in 
different parts of the island during my excursions 
confirmed me in my theory; and though they did 
not represent a high style of art, yet they were 
no longer fettered by the conventionalisms of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures. 

Nowhere better than in Cyprus could have 
originated this innovation in art; Cyprus being 
by its geographical position one of the points 
where the Asiatic races and that of Hellas must 
have first come in contact. I commenced my 
explorations in the neighbourhood of Larnaca, a 
modern town built upon the necropolis of the 
ancient city of Kitium. Here at different periods, 
from 1866 to 1876, I discovered more than 2,000 
tombs, most of which dated from 400 B.c. to the 
beginning of the Christian era. I also identified 
the site of two temples, one Greek and the other 
Phoenician. The former, from the inscriptions 
found therein, seemed to have been dedicated to 
AHMHTPH IIAPAAIA. Among its ruins many 
terra-cotta statuettes were discovered, some of 
which are of the best Greek period. In one of the 
tombs surrounding this temple, a bronze Stamnos 
was found in 1871 by one of my diggers, con- 
taining about 600 gold staters of Philip and of 
his son, Alexander. In the Phoenician temple 
were many fragments of marble bowls and paterae, 
having engraved on the rim in Phoenician letters 
dedications to Melkart and another Phoenician 
divinity, whose name now escapes me. I also 
discovered a white marble sarcophagus, with a 
Phoenician head in high relief; in another tomb 


two large vases in Egyptian alabaster, on one of 
which there is a Phoenician inscription engraved. 
The Phoenician sepulchres were in general but 
scantily furnished with funeral objects, while the 
Greek contained lamps, bronze mirrors, and many 
glass bottles, jugs, &c., most of them in a frag 
mentary condition and without iridescence. Dali, 
the site of the ancient Idalium, a city famous for 
its ancient sanctuary to Venus, was my next field 
of operations. Here I opened some 15,000 tombs, 
mostly Phoenician. They yielded thousands of 
terra-cotta vases of every size and shape, of the 
very earliest kind known, simply decorated with 
concentric circles, zig-zag lines, &c. Some of these 
tombs were Greek, and, unlike those at Kitium, 
contained glass objects of the most exquisite iri- 
descence and extraordinary brilliancy. 

From Dali I went to dig at Golgos, and there 

discovered its burial-place and two temples. One, 
smaller and more ancient than the other, contained 
but few fragments of statuary and pedestals 
among its débris; the other had nearly one thou- 
sand statues, many of which were in an unusual 
state of preservation. These statues represent 
the earliest and finest period of Egyptian art. 
There are bas-reliefs and statues of the Assyrian 
style, also in a wonderful state of preservation. 
There are but few of the Greek and Roman 
mate the largest portion of them being neither 
igyptian, nor Assyrian, nor Greek, but they are 
those which I consider most important, as clearly 
showing, as they are now classified in the Museum 
of New York, the gradual departure from the 
conventional style of the Egyptian, and _ their 
blending into and arrival at the pure Greek. 
There are several life-size heads of men and 
women as finely cut as any of the Greek marbles 
known. All these statues, without exception, 
were cut from the calcareous stone of Cyprus, 
from a quarry not far from Golgos, wherein I 
found chips of statuary, &c., showing that the 
statues of Golgos had been made in the island, 
and most probably by Cyprian artists. In my 
opinion, no other place in the world can present, 
as does Cyprus, such an agglomeration of all the 
different styles of art which have belonged to the 
different nations which have now ceased for many 
centuries to exist. 

Very few architectural remains of temples are to 
be found in Cyprus, which leads me to believe 
that they were not highly decorated, and probably, 
like the dwelling-houses of to-day, were built of 
mere sun-dried bricks. It is certain that the many 
almost perfect statues of Golgos owe their splen- 
did state of preservation to the mass of fine earth 
(which was doubtless nothing else but the crumb- 
ling of the walls) which entombed and — 
them. From Golgos I went to Salamis, but, after 
a few months of digging there, and a large outlay 
of money, I found nothing which warranted the 
continuation of my excavations in that locality. 

I do not believe that in future any discovery of 
importance can be made at Salamis, as I have 
convinced myself that extensive excavations have 
been made there long ago, and at different epochs, 
for different purposes. The Cyprians, after the 
destruction of Salamis by an earthquake, built, a 
mile west of it, a new city called Constantia, with 
the material of the fallen city. For many years, 
as a Oypriote writer has recorded, “ the Lusignan 
kings dug at Salamis in search of objects of art 
with which to decorate their royal palaces.” In 
the year 1290 of our era, Henry Lusignan built 
the heroic but unfortunate city of Famagosta, with 
the material brought from Salamis, and raised a 
defensive wall to protect its palaces and hundreds 
of beautiful churches, of such solidity and mas- 
sive proportions as to excite the admiration of the 
beholder of to-day, and which still render the 
city a fortress, where the Turkish Government 
often sends its most important prisoners. Wher- 
ever I dug at Salamis I found that even the 
foundations of its walls and buildings had been 
removed. 





From Salamis I went toward Cape Pedalium 
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(Greco), and in its immediate neighbourhood 
identified the site of the city of Leucolla, important 
on account of the naval battle which took place 
opposite its harbour between Demetrius and 
Ptolemy (z.c. 306). I discovered here also the 
ruins of a temple, with many fragments of statues 
in calcareous stone, all of Greek art. The many 
tombs I visited here had each a terra-cotta coffin, 
with three tiles for the cover. A wreath of coloured 
flowers around the rim of the coffins was their sole 
decoration. In this place I found what has always 
been a great mystery to me—a rock cavern con- 
taining petrified human bones in large quantities, 
and whose approach is only from the sea and very 
dangerous ; in fact, I nearly lost my life on one 
occasion in endeavouring to examine it. 

Beyond Cape Greco, always coasting along the 
sea-shore, after many difficulties I succeeded in 
discovering the site of Throni, a city mentioned by 
Strabo, but in so slight a manner as to leave us in 
doubt as to whether he means a city or a cape of 
that name. 

From Throni I went eastward, and on my route 
marked traces of ancient towns, opened many 
tombs, and, arriving at the north-east coast of the 
island, identified the site of the city of Carpassia, 
fabled to have been built by Pygmalion; from this 
point, travelling westward, I fixed the sites of 
Aphrodisium, Acte-Achaeon, Lapethus, Soli, and 
Arsinoe. I excavated at all these places, and dis- 
covered both temples and tombs. 

I then crossed the mountains and visited Neo- 
— and Palaeo-Paphos; from thence I came 
to Pisuri, Amathus, and finished my diggings at 
Curium. 

In the year 1872 I brought to London the 
results of my first explorations, and it was 
natural enough that these sculptures, being of an 
unknown style, should not have attracted at once 
the attention which they afterwards did. I con- 
fess that I was a little disheartened, when I saw 
that men of the highest scholarship seemed to 
attach but little importance to these discoveries ; 
and I had a moment of doubt, but only a 
moment, as to whether all my labour and ex- 
pense had not been thrown away. However, as 
they were more critically examined, they became 
evidently more and more appreciated, and finally 
were declared by competent judges to be of the 
greatest importance, and to add a new chapter to 
the history of art and to archaeology. It would 
be useless for me to endeavour to give any very 
distinct idea of the immense importance of the 
treasures discovered by me during these past ten 
years, in an archaeological point of view, in so 
short and desultory an article as this. It may, 
however, interest the general reader to know that 
80 high an authority as Mr. C. W, King, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, regards the engraved gems 
alone, found in the treasure-rooms at Curium, as 
one of the most important discoveries of the age. 

In conclusion, I may here quote a few of his 
Temarks upon some of them. “ Boreas carrying 
off Oristhyea, a daughter of Erechtheus.” This 
work equals anything known in the style, for the 
bold drawing and skilful treatment of the nude 
forms—qualities which, with its wonderfully 
minute finishing, and unique subject, make the 
gem, perhaps, the most precious example of Greek 
art just emerging from the archaic stage as yet 
brought to light. A sculptor of the highest emi- 
hence has praised the correctness of the drawing, 
and pointed out that the apparent distortion of one 
of Boreas’ feet was necessitated by the limits of 
the field, a law to which the early engravers are 
seen in many of their works to have felt them- 
selves bound to conform. 

“The Rape of Proserpine.”—Thistintaglio, for 
excellence of composition and forcible expression 

Its méaning, with a truthfulness almost indeli- 
cate according to modern ideas, aided by the 
miraculous finish of all its details (for even the 

ttle jewel on the maiden’s mitra is clearly 
shown), may safely be placed at the head of all 
t is known in the archaic style. 





Of another gem, representing Victory standing, 
Mr.King, in describing it, winds up by saying :— 
“‘ Nothing can surpass the beauty of the drawing 
or the exquisite finish of this example of the per- 
fect Greek style.” 

The result of my last three years’ excavations 
surpassed that of the seven preceding ones. The 
discovery of the site of Curium, of which no trace 
existed, and only two lines of Strabo indicated 
vaguely its probable position, with the identifica- 
tion of the great Temple of Apollo Hylates, and 
the discovery of the treasure-chambers of another 
unknown temple, with its thousand votive offer- 
ings, from those of the humblest peasants to those 
of kings, will, I trust, serve one day in the hands 
of scholars to reconstruct the ancient history of 
the island, and to throw no small light on that of 
the world. With my excavations at Curium I 
finished my labours in the island; and though 
some papers have stated that I am continuing my 
diggings in Cyprus, nothing can be more erroneous. 

L. P. pt Crsnona. 








HINDOSTAN UNDER THE KING OF DELHI IN 1857. 
Kensington : November 20, 1876, 

I use the name “ Hindostan” as it is used in 
India, for the country between the Punjaub and 
Bengal, and not, as it is often applied in England, 
as a synonym for India. It was in Hindostan, as 
thus defined, that the dynasty of the Moghal 
family was for a time restored. A former number 
of this year’s ACADEMY contained a review of 
volume iii., the last published volume, of Kaye's 
History of the Sepoy War. That volume con- 
cluded with the fall of Delhi. A very interesting 
chapter, however, of Indian history remains some 
day to be written, showing how the great Revo- 
lution of 1857 was regarded throughout the 
country. I believe the materials for such a chapter 
would be found in the Delhi Palace records, 
There was a Court Journal kept up, and one or 
two ran were published ; but of special 
interest would be the petitions that were received 
from the different provinces. Some of these 
petitions no doubt contained extravagant profes- 
sions of loyalty to the newly-restored empire, but 
they were sometimes accompanied by statements 
that it would be necessary to send troops to induce 
the people in general to believe in it, or that the 
petitioners were powerless to render any service 
to the king because of the attachment of the people 
to the British Government. The reading of some 
things in these records might not be pleasant to 
us; but good feelings towards us and an appre- 
ciation of our system of government were also 
shown. From the records as a whole some useful 
lessons would certainly be learnt. Some of the 
records were referred to in the proceedings on the 
trial of the King of Delhi, which proceedings 
have been published in a Parliamentary return, 
One of the papers read was written by a Musul- 
man for the purpose of conciliating the Hindus, 
The principle is here maintained—a strange one for 
a Musulman to uphold—that God requires every 
one to continue firm in his own religion, and the 
English are devoted to destruction on account of 
their having interfered with the established reli- 
gions. The records generally, no doubt, were also 
examined with a view of discovering all the persons 
who were guilty of treason during the Mutiny ; but 
they have never, I believe, been calmly studied 
for the political lessons they might convey. 

In the preface to his third volume Sir John 
Kaye mentions what the contents of the next and 
concluding volume would be, if he were suffered 
to complete it; but this was not to be; still it is 
to be hoped that the materials which have been 
collected will not be lost to the world, but that 
some one will be found to complete the work on 
which its distinguished author had been so long 
engaged. Among the promised contents of the 
future volume, however, the subject to which I 
have referred is not specially alluded to; nor is it 
probable that the requisite information could be 
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obtained unless some officer were appointed speci- 
ally by the Indian Government to furnish it, and 
this is what I hope will be done some day. A 
good deal is now being written in the daily papers 
in regard to the feelings of the natives of India 
towards Europeans, people’s minds being stirred 
by the celebrated Faller case, but, as I have stated, 
I believe some of the best light would be thrown 
on the subject by a study of the Delhi records; 
there all that might be found in our praise at 
least would be the genuine thing. I will con- 
clude with mentioning an allusion to Sepoy feeling 
which was made by a witness at the trial, who 
said that the Sepoys “who were wounded con- 
trasted the neglect with which they were 
treated in Delhi with the care they would have 
experienced had they been fighting for the Eng- 
lish,” Kk. L. BRANDRETH. 








KELT AND SAXON. 
Ballygrant, Islay, Argyllshire: November 13, 1876, 

In Mr. George Stephens’ letter on the “ Heliand 
and the Genesis,” which appeared in the ACADEMY 
of October 21 last, occurs the following sentence :— 
“ At all events, as the tradition attached to the ver- 
sion ran, its author was a ‘Saxon’ (a term sometimes 
of old used for ‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ or ‘ Angle,’ especially 
by men of Keltic race or education ; all non-Kelts in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, are still Saxons to the 
Kelts), and he was warned from heaven to write holy 
verse.” 


It is not the case as here stated, that all “ non- 
Kelts in England, Ireland, or Scotland, are still 
‘Saxons’ to the Kelts;” for the Highlanders of 
Scotland call a Lowland Scotchman “ Gall” and an 
Englishman “ Sasunnach” in their own language, 
The native Irish, in like manner, call an English- 
man “ Sasunnach” and an English-speaking Irish- 
man “ Gall.” In an old Gaelic poem in the Dean 
of Lismore’s book, a collection of poems made 
previous to the year 1512, the English are called 
“ gawle,” and in other poems in the same book the 
Lowlanders are so called. In Irish writings the 
English that conquered Ireland are reo ee | 
called “ Seanghoill,” “old Gaills,” and later Englis 
settlers are named “ Nuaghoill,” “new Galls.” Gall 
is a name for Dane or Norwegian in old Scottish, 
Highland, and Irish ballads, as well as in old 
Irish Chronicles. A Frenchman is known to the 
Bretons by the same name. 

Gall is frequently but erroneously rendered in 
English by “Saxon,” the latter being the word 

ut into a Highlander’s mouth when he talks of 
Routan as well as when he talks of English« 
men by Sir Walter Scott and other writers. Innse~ 
Gall, “the islands of the Galls,” is a name for the 
Hebrides, which was given to these islands when 
the Norwegians held possession of them. Gall 
is defined as primarily meaning “stranger or 
foreigner ” in some Gaelic dictionaries and glossa- 
ries, and it is probable that it is cognate with the 
Anglo-Saxon Wealh, “a foreigner.” 

Hincron MACLEAN, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


em Nov. 25.3 p.m. Crystal Palace and Saturday Popular 
Soncerts. 

Monpay, Nov. 27.—8 P.M. Monday Popular Concert. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 283.—8 P.M. Civil Engineers. 

8 P.M. Anthropological Institute ; “ Tribes of British Guiana,” by 
W. Harper ; *Olassification of Arrow-heads,” and “ Prehistoric 
Objects at Portstewart,’’ by W.J. Knowles ; “ Physical Condi- 
tion of the Laplanders,” by A, Humboldt. 

b i of Arts: “Construction of 
House Drains,” by Major-Gen. F. C. Cotton. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 30.—8.30 P.M. Antiquaries. f : 

FRIDAY, Dec. 1.—8 P.M. Philological : * On Persian,” by Prof. Rieu. 








SCIENCE. 


The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. 
By Prof. Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal 
University of Rome. (London: Henry 
S. King & Co., 1876.) 

Tus is a book belonging to the “ Inter- 

national Scientific Series.” It professes to 

be entirely elementary both with reference 
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to science and music. No doubt well- 
written text-books of this kind may be of 
considerable use, and we looked with some 
interest to see whether any improvement 
had been effected on the satisfactory books 
of Tyndall and Sedley Taylor on the same 
subject, which are elementary enough in all 
conscience. Asa general exposition of the 
relation between sound and music we must 
pronounce the book decidedly inferior to its 
predecessors. It contains deficiencies and in- 
accuracies of a considerable character. The 
experimental part of the work on sound is 
better ; with a good deal of borrowing from 
common sources, there are a few things well 
put, and some modern experiments are well 
described. 

The book is not free from small errors 
apparently due to the nationality of the 
author, which are rather annoying than 
important: “Invertion” for ‘inversion;’”’ 
“Terpandro” for ‘“Terpander;”" “ tem- 
perate scale”’ for “tempered scale ;”’ “ re- 
flection” for ‘ reflexion,”  ‘‘ Sounding 
board ” has its meaning extended to include 
* resonator.” 

It will be sufficient to notice a few of 
the more material points. The table of 
the compass of the different voices (p. 69) 
is not correct; the compasses given as 
normal are in all cases too great. For 
instance, the normal compass of the tenor 
is given from A to a’: but it is rare for a 
true tenor singer to sing tenor C so as to be 
heard, and A, a minor third lower, is quite 
out of the compass. 

In dealing with the phenomena of beats, 
the production of beats by imperfect unisons 
is first explained in the usual way. As to 
the beats of imperfect consonances, the fact 
of their occurrence is stated, and then we 
find :—‘It is easy, by an analogous reasoning 
to the foregoing, to explain this phenomenon.” 
No further explanation of this case is vouch- 
safed in the course of the treatise. But the 
reasoning in question is certainly not obvious, 
though it may be to some extent “analogous 
to the foregoing.” For there are two en- 
tirely different explanations—the old one of 
Smith’s Harmonics, and the modern one 
first given by Helmholtz: this latter was 
nearly, if not quite, the most important dis- 
covery announced in Helmholtz’s great work 
on Sound. The point is of the first import- 
ance, for it is by this phenomenon that the 
consonances are primarily defined—namely, 
by the fact that they give beats if imperfectly 
tuned. It is not too much to say that, with 
this unexplained, the remainder of the theory 
furnishes no adequate rationale of music, so 
far at least as it is based on consonances. 
In consequence of this omission the law of 
simple ratios (p. 75) fails to acquire any 
character higher than that of an empirical 
rule; and there is no fulfilment of the 
promise made in the following passage, 
which is quoted from p. 76 :— 

“ Like a traveller who courageously climbs the 
steep and rugged sides of a mountain in order to 
enjoy at last a vast and magnificent panorama, so 
from the highest peak of this argument a vast 
horizon will open out before the reader, in which 


he will discover the synthesis of one of the grandest 
creations of the imagination.” 


The allied subject of the criterion of con- 
sonance and dissonance in general is simi- 





larly left without rational explanation; a 
subject which is treated fully in the ele- 
mentary books of Tyndall and Sedley Taylor. 
In consequence of this omission, we have such 
expressions as “the obviously dissonant har- 
mony $1” applied to the Pythagorean third ; 
“this harmony of the minor sixth is evidently 
on the limit of dissonant notes ;’’ where no 
principle is laid down by which the 
limit of dissonance is determined. If high 
ratios were the only test of dissonance, 
then 2001 : 1000 should be very disso- 
nant, whereas, in fact, few ears would dis- 
tinguish it from a perfect octave. Again 
(p. 98), it is said that the ratios 7 : 4, 7 : 6, 
8:7 are undoubtedly dissonant to our ears. 
The two first, the harmonic seventh and a 
minor third derived from it, are not so in 
the sense of producing beats, nor otherwise 
to my ear; and I possess probably a greater 
practical familiarity with these intervals 
than anyone else at present. 

The sentence (p. 94) about the harmonic 
seventh being suited to chords of the di- 
minished seventh is simply nonsense. The 
chord of the diminished seventh is a succes- 
sion of minor thirds, which cannot possibly 
contain a minor seventh of any kind. 

In the discussion of the consonance of 
chords by means of the resultant tones, 
Helmholtz is imperfectly followed. The main 
distinction between major and minor chords 
is drawn from that authority ; and we have 
the statement that “chords which in a 
given position have consonant resultant 
notes can be transformed by invertion into 
others with more or less dissonant resultant 
notes.” Then, as an example, a series of 
three positions of a major chord is given, in 
all of which the resultant notes are con- 
sonant, as well as three positions of a minor 
chord, in all of which they contain dissonant 
elements. 

What is the use of expending space, sadly 
wanted for other things, on the Greek 
music? Let us look at the result. Taking 
an instance, we have (p. 118), an account 
of the scale as modified by Terpandro. We 
are told. that Terpandro introduced two 
additional strings in the lyre, and we are 
told which they were. Referring to Helm- 
holtz we find (p. 397) that Terpander in- 
troduced one additional string. Referring 
to classical authorities we find them agreed 
that if anything is known about Terpander 
it is that he added three strings to the pre- 
viously four-stringed lyre, and hot discussion 
reigns as to which the strings were. What 
is the use then of such a statement as this in 
an elementary book ? 

At page 123, speaking of Palestrina, 
he says, “The Pythagorean scale, which 
was in general use at the time, was 
opposed to a true development of harmony, 
and the more so when the execution of the 
music was entrusted to human voices, in 
which every discord becomes doubly per- 
ceptible.” Does Prof. Blaserna really be- 
lieve that human voices, singing in harmony, 
ever employed Pythagorean intonation ? It 
is an impossibility. 

At page 133 we have an explanation 
of the introduction of flats and sharps in 
transposition. Apart from any difference of 
opinion, such as might legitimately be en- 
tertained, a part of the process is utterly 





wrong. The ideais: constitute the diatonic 
scale of C as usual; then, to transpose into 
G, multiply F by 25 ; 24, which is said to 
be the same as employing a (%). Now 
25 ; 24 is the ratio which transforms a minor 
third (6 : 5) into a major third (5 : 4). But 
D-F is not a minor third (6 : 5) but a minor 
third (32:27). Whence the major third 
thus derived is 100 : 81, or a comma flat; the 
true third being 100 : 80. Similarly we may 
show that the employment of the rule, 
divide by 25 ; 24 for a flat, leads to a value 
of Bb, in transposing into F, which is a 
comma sharper than that required to make 
the perfect fourth of the diatonic scale of F. 

But it is sufficient to know Helmholtz’s 
original work on this subject, let alone any 
subsequent developments, to see that flats 
and sharps are insufficient and misleading as 
a notation for a system of diatonic scales. 

At page 139 it is stated that, in the 
case quoted, the difference of the exact and 
tempered third is 2? vibrations per second. 
On the next page it is inferred that the beats 
of the tempered interval would also be 2? 
per second. As we have noticed, the theory 
of the beats of imperfect consonances has 
been omitted. It is therefore less surprising 
that we should find this absurd and im- 
possible statement. The beats under the 
circumstances indicated would be four times 
the above number, or about 93 per second, 
arising from the interference of the tierce of 
the fundamental with the double octave of 
the third. 

We had marked several other passages 
for comment, but enough has been said. It 
is scarcely possible to estimate the harm 
which may be done to the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge in these matters, by 
putting forward, with the semblance of 
authority, and in the name of science, a 
publication containing evidence of so much 
carelessness. R. H. M. Bosanquet. 








RESEARCHES ON THE HISTORY OF SEMITIC 
RELIGION. 


Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte. 
Von Wolf Wilhelm Grafen Bandissin. 
Heft I. (Leipzig: Griinow, 1876.) 


Grar Bavpissix does honour to the good 
literary name he bears. In his inaugural 
dissertation on Semitic polytheism (Jahve et 
Moloch, 1874), he already displayed an un- 
usual width of reading, and in the present 
collection of “studies,” together with an 
increased fund of knowledge (particularly in 
Assyrian matters), he shows an accurate 
comprehension of the grave problems in his 
subject which still await their solution. He 
is specially and laudably free from the 
mania for originality. Indeed, the most 
striking quality of his work is the fullness 
with which the facts nearly or distantly con- 
nected with the subject are set in array. 
To some tastes perhaps this fullness will 
appear excessive, and will excite a longing 
for the temperance in citation characteristic 
of most great scholars. But the extracts 
from Graf Baudissin’s note-books are well- 
arranged, even if too abundant, and will 
profit many who cannot follow the author 
to the full extent of his conclusions. For 
let the reader take notice that Graf Bau- 
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dissin is a liberal critic, who has “ de- 
veloped ” within the last two years, and is 
quite prepared to “develop” further. The 
longest of the four studies which compose 
this volume proves as much. In it he dis- 
tinctly commits himself to the view that 
Yahveh (I cannot bring myself to write 
Jehovah) was. originally regarded as the 
national God of Israel, and that Jeremiah 
and the author of Deuteronomy were the 
first Old Testament writers who positively 
denied the existence of other gods—a view 
at which even liberal theologians in England 
shake their heads (Theological Review, Oct- 
ober 1876). But this conclusion is not 
hastily reached. Slowly and methodically 
the author gathers his data from a complete 
examination of the Old Testament passages 
bearing on the subject. Onsome of these it 
is, of course, perfectly open to hold a dif- 
ferent opinion. Thus, in Isa. xxiv. 21, there 
seems to me to be a plain allusion to the 
belief in heavenly guardians of empires, who 
share the fortunes of those they protect, like 
the angels of the seven Churches. (Cf. 
Isa. xxxii. 2, 4.) Graf Baudissin, however, 
sees here simply a judgment upon poly- 
theism, which is expressed by the quenching 
of the light of the sun and moon, because 
they had defrauded Yahveh of his due 
honour. On the former theory, which seems 
to me more consistent with the general sub- 
ject of the prophecy, the “shame” of the 
sun and moon is a mere prophetic common- 
place (cf. Isa. lx. 19, 20; xxx. 26), and has 
no connexion with the phrase “the host 
of the height” (v.21). There is another 


point, too, which I cannot entirely pass 


over—the date of the prophet Joel, 
whom Dr. Duhm has ably argued for 
placing in the Persian period, but who, 
Graf Baudissin maintains with the older 
critics, belongs to a much earlier period, 
earlier even than Amos, The latter, indeed, 
boldly states it as his opinion, that “the 
only plausible grounds for the Persian theory 
are tho non-mention of Israel and of a king ; 
though another might have been added 
by Dr. Duhm—the presupposition that a 
part of the people is in captivity.” Both 
on grounds of style and of subject-matter, 
however, it seems to me impossible that the 
book of Joel should be much earlier than 
Zech. xii.—xiv.—i.e., than the reign of Jehoia- 
kim, where, following Dr. Oort, I formerly 
placed it. If we are to remove the book 
still further back, there is no halting till we 
come to Rehoboam, in whose reign it is 
certain that there was a plundering of the 
Temple, and a captivity of the Judean 
people. The reigns of Uzziah and Joash do 
not satisfy the conditions of the problem. 
But Dr. Duhm’s arguments and a wider 
survey of Hebrew literary history have 
now compelled the present writer to place 
the little book of Joel after the exile, and, 
more precisely, in the period otherwise un- 
represented by literature between Zechariah 
(about 518) and Ezra (458). 

Another important “ study ”’—the first in 
the series—is devoted to the subject of the 
value of “ Sanchoniathon” for researches in 
religious history. Are the fragments on 

hoenician antiquities, which have received 
their present form from Philo of Byblus, 
really translated from the Phoenician origi- 





nal of “ Sanchoniathon”? or is the work 
to which they once belonged an amalga- 
mation of heterogeneous material due to 
Philo himself? Graf Baudissin, with the 
pioneer-critic Movers, adopts the latter 
alternative. He thinks the genuine Phoe- 
nician element in the fragments is very 
small, but he admits that the two cosmo- 
gonies are ‘“‘alt-semitisch,” and not bor- 
rowed from the narrative in the book of 
Genesis. There is probably not much real 
difference of opinion among contemporary 
critics, but it seems hardly worth while to 
discuss the subject till the mythological 
cuneiform inscriptions have been more se- 
curely interpreted. Passing to subordinate 
points, it is rather strange that Graf Bau- 
dissin should fail to see the additional pre- 
sumption in favour of the view that ‘“ mourn- 
ing for an only son” = “mourning for 
Adonis” (Am. viii. 10, &c.) created by 
Assyriology. Why should Hebrew be the 
only language without mythological sur- 
vivals ?* That the view in question is cer- 
tain, I do not say; but that (in spite of 
Zech. xii. 10) it is not at all improbable. 
On page 39 I am glad to see the competent 
opinion of Prof. v. Gutschmid quoted in 
favour of the reading Israel instead of Hl in 
the fifth of the Philonian fragments. A 
reference to the passage will show the im- 
portance of the correction. 

The third “ study” relates to the divine 
name [dw and its relation to the Hebrew 
Yahveh. Enormous pains are taken to 
show that ‘Idw was not properly a name 
of Dionysos, and that so far as our pre- 
sent knowledge extends the divine name 
Yahveh was peculiar to the Israelites. This 
supplies, I fear, a refutation to a well-known 
theory of Bishop Colenso. The fourth re- 
lates to the significance of the serpent in 
Semitic religion, especially in the Old 
Testament. Graf Baudissin’s collection of 
data is well-nigh exhaustive ; his main con- 
clusion (reached long ago by myself through 
an examination of the supposed Iranian 
analogues to Gen. ii. iii., and confirmed by 
every day’s experience of Assyrio-Hebraic 
comparisons) is that the supposition of 
Aryan influence on the serpent-symbolism 
of the Old Testament is quite unnecessary. 
I do notthink Icanagree with the author that 
the ‘‘sea ” in Job xxvi. 12, Isa. li. 15, means 
the lower ocean. If we read Job xxvi. 12, 
13 together, and then look at Jer. xxxi. 35 
(not improbably by II. Isaiah), where the 
sea is in juxtaposition with the sun, moon, 
and stars, we can hardly doubt that “the 
sea,” “ Rahab,” and “the fugitive serpent ” 
in Job (loc. cit.) are in mythic connexion, 
and that both Rahab and the serpent mean 
the well-known mythological storm-dragon ; 
the Accadian liturgy translated by M. Lenor- 
mant (La magie chez les Chaldéens, pp. 151-2) 





* That there was a “survival” of the Adonia in 
Hebrew practice is certain (Ezek. viii. 14). We have, 
I may remark, M. Renan’s authority for the celebra- 
tion of a ceremony akin to the ancient Adonia at 
Djebeil (Gebal or Byblos). If such a survival is pos- 
sible in the nineteenth century after Christ, how much 
more in the period before the exile! The custom of 
the Adonia would naturally give birth to a proverb, 
and popular teachers would as naturally employ it, 
without a fastidious examination into its origin. That 
“the only-begotten one” = Adonis in Phoenician is a 
reasonable inference frora Philo of Byblos. 





and Mr. Sayce (Records of the Past, iii. 
127-130) speaks of “the huge serpent with 
seven heads,”’ and “the serpent which lashes 
the waves of the sea.” Into the discussion 
of the “dragon Tiamat,” which seems also 
to favour my view, even omitting Mr. 
Smith’s very questionable comparison of 
turbuhtu with Rahab (Chaldean Account of 
Genesis, p. 90), I cannot here enter, though 
Graf Baudissin’s contribution to it is very 
noteworthy. ‘The fifth and last in the series 
of * studies” is devoted to the demolition of 
Hitzig’s view (adopted of late by M. Reuss 
in his generally excellent popular Com- 
mentary on the Prophets) that “ the mourn- 
ing of Hadad-rimmon” (Zech. xii. 11) 
means the rite of mourning over the dead 
Sun-god Adonis. This is of course im- 
possible since the discovery of the Assyrian 
Storm-god Ramman, and Graf Baudissin 
seems to be right in substituting the form 
Hadar-ramman—.ec., Ramman (or Rimmon) 
is glorious (comp. Tab-rammon [Tab-ram- 
man |—i.e., Rimmon is favourable). We thus 
gain an additional instance of the presence of 
“heathen”? elements in the topography of 
the Israelites. How natural that the old 
local deities should continue to be wor- 
shipped, so long at least as Yahveh himself 
was but a national deity! How clear that 
the idea of apostacy from Yahveh in the 
large application given to it in the Books of 
Kings is of late origin! And we gain 
further a fixed point in the literary criticism 
of the Old Testament—viz., that Zech. xii. 
was written while the mourning for the death 
of Josiah was still fresh in remembrance, at 
any rate before it had been cast into the shade 
by the still more overwhelming sorrow of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. T. K. CHeyne. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 


M. Baray states that the nematoid discovered 
by Dr. Normand in the dejections of patients 
atttacked by diarrhoea in Cochin China resembles 
the Rhabditis terricola of Dujardin, but is smaller. 
The female is one millimétre long, and about 0°04 
of a millimétre broad, without wings, folds, ‘or 
tubercles. The mouth has three lips, one unequal 
and three-lobed ; the oesophagus occupies one-fifth 
of the body. The gizzard is ovoid, intestines 
anteriorily enlarged, and the anus lateral near the 
end of the tail. The male is about one-fifth as big 
as the female. The penis is composed of two small 
horny spicules. Five days suffice for this worm 
to attain to its maturity under favourable circum- 
stances. Dr. Normand found it in the stomach, 

ancreas, choledoc duct, and hepatic vessels. M. 

aray names it Anguillula or Rhabditis stercoralis 
(Comptes Rendus, October 9, 1876). 


M. Batsrant, referring to the observations of 
Biitschli, Auerbach, Strasburger, Fol, Hertwig, 
and others, on cell division, describes a series of 
fresh observations he has made on the develop- 
ment of epithelial cells in the ovary of the larva 
of an orthopter, Stenobothrus pratorum, which 
specially relate to the part played by the nucleus. 
Hie found these cells very transparent, and often 
noticed in the same ovigerous chamber fifteen to 
twenty of them in different stages of division. 
In the smallest chambers of the anterior 

ortion of the ovarian tubes the epithelial cells 

longed to the pavement type; they gradually 
acquired more thickness in the succeeding 
chamber and ended in constituting a veritable 
cylindrical epithelium. During this transforma- 
tion they multiplied actively by fission and their 
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size diminished as the number augmented. When 
the egg approached maturity they ceased to 
multiply and became smaller, and the capacity of 
the chamber was augmented by another process, for 
the cellules enlarged themselves again and 
flattened, thus resuming the pavement pattern 
which they exhibited at first, and which they 
now retained till the egy was mature. In these 
cells the cells did not contain any proper 
nucleus in the sense usually assigned to the 
term, but their whole interior in a fresh state 
appeared as if full of small pale clefts, sometimes 
parallel to each other, at other times more or less 
irregularly distributed in the nuclear cavity. The 
appearance resembled that of a mass of bacteria, 
enclosed ina nucleus. Acetic acid enabled it to 
be seen that this appearance was caused by cor- 
puscles in the form of narrow rods, of unequal size, 
and which became refractive under the action of the 
reagent. When strongly magnified, each rod was 
found to be composed of small globules like those 
of bacteria. As the cells multiplied the rods became 
smaller and smaller, so that when the chambers 
contained eggs nearly ripe the nucleus only ex- 
hibited a mass of fine granulations. A cellule 
which is about to divide augments its volume as 
well as that of its nucleus, often to the extent of 
becoming twice as big as its neighbours. At 
the same time it loses its polygonal contour, and 
becomes more or less circular. The rods of 
the nucleus become less numerous, but larger and 
more visible. They also, for the most part, lose 
their straight form and grow curvilinear, some 
even exhibiting short ramifications. These 
larger rods appeared to be formed by a coalescence 
of the primitive nucleolar corpuscles. At a more 
advanced stage the cell and its nucleus become 
ellipsoid, in the interior of which the rods form a 
loose bundle parallel to the long axis of the 
nucleus, A still further modification ensues, and 
the rods appear cylindrical or fusiform, extending 
the whole length of the nucleus. Soon after this 
a constriction and division occurs, so that the 
primitive fascia is divided into two secondary and 
smaller ones which tend to separate from each other 
in a rectilinear direction; but the division is not 
complete, as the two parts are connected by a 
thin thread. These changes give the nucleus a 
striated aspect. While the two fasciae separate 
their component rods approach, and their ends 
directed towards the poles of the cellule become 
fused, the free portions opening out at the same 
time. Each fascia takes the form of a cone with 
a rounded summit, which grows into a little 
cupola with its circumference presenting divisions 
or‘denticulations formed by portions of the rods 
that have not become fused with the rest (Comptes 
Rendus, October 30, 1876). 


WE may mention that Comptes Rendus for Oc- 
tober 23 contains an elaborate paper by M. Trécul 
interesting to physiological botanists, “On the 
Order of Appearance of the First Vessels in the 
Aerial Organs of Anagallis arvensis.” It is too 
long for extract and would not bear much ab- 
breviation. 


BOTANY. 


Sexual Reproduction in Fungi.—The observations 
of De Bary (see Sachs’s Text-book of Botany, 
English ed. p. 256) have given rise to the general 
acceptance of a belief in a sexual mode of repro- 
duction in a large class of fungi, the Ascomy- 
cetes, consisting in the fertilisation of the female 
organ, the ascogonium or carpogonium, by a male 
organ, the pollinodium, the result being the pro- 
duction of the ascospores within the asci. The 
most recent researches, however, of Van Tiechem 
and Cornu, as detailed in the Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, throw considerable doubt on the accu- 
racy of De Bary’s conclusions. Van Tieghem 
claims to have observed that the rod-like bodies 
termed pollinodia, instead of being fertilising 
organs, have themselves a power of germination— 
n other words, are strings of conidia—and that 





the ascospores are consequently not produced by 
any process of impregnation. The same explana- 
tion is offered of the apparent sexual phenomena 
which have been observed on the mycelium of 
some Basidiosporous fungi, such as Coprinus. 
Cornu’s observations were directed especially to 
the so-called spermatia, produced within recep- 
tacles termed spermogonia in certain Ascomycetes. 
These spore-like bodies were also stated by De 
Bary to be destitute of any power of germination, 
and were, therefore, also thought by him to have 
some sexual functions; but M. Cornu succeeded 
in inducing germination in them when sown in a 
nutrient liquid prepared specially for the purpose, 
consisting of distilled water containing in solution 
1 per cent. of sugar and 0°4 per cent. oftannin. He 
believes that their purpose is the dissemination of 
the organisms to which they give birth, their ex- 
cessively minute size and prodigious numbers 
enabling them to be carried through the air in 
enormous quantities, until they reach a suitable 
substratum, on which alone they germinate. 


Grouping of Zoospores in Water.—It has long 
been known that when the motile reproductive 
bodies of Algae known as swarmspores or z00- 
spores occur in large quantities in water, they 
arrange themselves in beautifully symmetrical 
groups and figures, sometimes towards the lighter, 
sometimes towards the darker side of the vessel 
or piece of water in which they occur. The de- 
termining agent in producing this grouping was 
generally believed to be light, which was sup- 
posed to act in some hitherto unknown way on the 
zoospores. In a pamphlet entitled Ueber Emul- 
stonsfiguren und Gruppirung der Schwérmsporen 
tm Wasser, reprinted from the botanical periodical 
Flora, Prof. Sachs adduces reasons for believing 
that the phenomenon is not due to the action of 
light, but of heat; that the zoospores vary some- 
what in their specific gravity, and are carried by 
the currents of water which result from the side 
of the vessel which is most exposed to the light 
being in general slightly warmer than the darker 
side. 


Bentley and Trimen’s Medicinal Plants.—Thir- 
teen monthly parts are now published of this 
very useful work, comprising descriptions and 
coloured plates of about 100 plants employed in 
medicine, and recognised in the pharmacopoeias of 
this country, of India, or of the United States. 
When complete, about 300 species will be thus 
illustrated. There is no doubt that the publica- 
tion will supply a want which has long been felt 
in botanical and pharmacological literature, as 
there is no other recent work of the same scope ; 
and, as it seems to us, it will fulfil its requirements 
admirably. The plates are necessarily somewhat 
unequal; and in a few the artist has failed to 
catch the distinguishing characters in such a way 
as to render them at once recognisable. But these 
are the exception ; and the majority are extremely 
well-drawn and well-coloured. The letter-press 
also supplies all the information that is requisite 
respecting the botanical characters and the medi- 
cal properties of each species, and the mode of 
preparation of the drugs obtained from them. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Entomotocicat Socirery.—( Wednesday, November 1.) 


Pror. Wxestwoop, President, in the Chair. Mr. F. 
Smith exhibited some remarkable specimens of thorns 
from Natal and Brazil, which had been taken posses- 
sion of by certain species of Cryptoceridae for the 
construction of their nests. Some of the thorns were 
as much as three inches in length. Prof. Westwood 
mentioned an instance of the hairs of a larva of 
Lasiocampa rubi having caused considerable irrita- 
tion of the skin, and that the irritation was com- 
plained of by his correspondent for a week afterwards. 
The Professor exhibited a singular coleopterous larva 
from Zanzibar, of a flattened ovate form and a steel- 
blue colour, with two points at the extremity of the 
body, and with long clavate antennae. The head 
bore some resemblance to that of the dipterous genus 





Diopsis. He also exhibited a specimen of the butter- 
fly Hesperia sylvanus, received from the Rey. Mr, 
Higgins, of Liverpool, having the pollinaria, appa- 
rently of an orchid, attached to the base of the 
tongue. Also an orchid bulb, which had been pur- 
chased by Mr. Hewitson with a collection of roots 
from Ecuador, which was found to contain nine 
living specimens of cockroaches, comprising six 
different species—viz., Blatta orientalis, americana, 
cineria, Maderae, and two others unknown to him, 
some being of considerable size. — Mr. Dunning 
read a “Note on Acentropus,” in which he re- 
marked ‘on Heer Ritsema’s second supplement 
to his Historical Review of the Genus, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Entomological 
Society of the Netherlands, in which that author tried 
to prove that two distinct species existed, of which 
one (A. niveus, Oliv.=A. Garnonsii, Curt.) has a 
female with rudimentary wings, and the other (4. 
latipennis, Méschl.=Zancle Hansoni, Ste.) has a 
female with normally-developed wings; whereas 
Mr. Dunning argued that the facts, as stated by Heer 
Ritsema, did not in any way prove the duality, but 
were quite consistent with the unity, of the species. 





Lrynean Soctety.—( Thursday, November 2.) 
Pror. Arrman, President, in the Chair.—The first 
paper read was “On the Classification and Termin- 
ology of the Monocotyledons,” by Mr. G. Bentham. 
We append a summary view of his proposed arrange- 
ment :—I. Epigynae, including Hydrocharideae ; Scita- 
mineae (Musaceae, &c.) ; Orchideae ; Burmanniaceae ; 
Irideae ; Amaryllideae(Haemodoreae, &c.); Taccaceae ; 
Dioscorideae ; Bromeliaceae. II. Coronarieae: Rox- 
burghiarceae; Liliaceae (Smilaceae, Melanthaceae, &c.); 
Pontederiaceae ; Philhydraceae; Xyridere ; Comme- 
lynaceae ; Junceae; Palmae. III. Nudiflorae: Pan- 
daneae ; Aroideae; Typhaceae; Lemnaceae; Naiades 
(Juncagineae); Alismaceae. IV. Glumales: Eriocauleae ; 
Centrolepideae; Restiaceae ; Cyperaceae; Gramineae. 
Lindley’s, Dictyogen’s, and Brongniart’s grouping ac- 
cording to the nature of the albumen are set aside in 
favour of Fries’—primary characters derived from 
perianth. The anomalous Water Plantains (Alis- 
maceae) combine varied characters, but best show 
alliance with the Pond-Weeds (Naiades) and Frog- 
bits (Hydrocharideae), though the linear arrange- 
ment interferes with the natural dovetailing of 
affinities. Boundary lines are meagre and cross- 
relationships numerous between the long series of 
orders from the Irises (Irideae) to Sedges (Cyperaceae) 
inclusive. Palms (Palmae), though with woody stem 
and peculiarity of leaf-shape, have flower and fruit 
akin to Rushes (Junceae). The Glumales have hitherto 
had different recognition accorded them according to the 
signification accepted as to definition of the term Glume. 
On this head Mr. Bentham enters into a survey of the 
question, and after lengthened comparisons of different 
genera enunciates that:—(1) ,Homologous organs 
ought to be called by the same names; (2) that 
non-homologous organs should receive different 
names.—Mr. Duppa Crotch exhibited a live Nor- 
wegian Lemming, and explained by charts two mi- 
grations witnessed by himself.—Dr. Francis Day, 
from a study of some Irish sticklebacks (Gasterostei), 
questions the propriety of using the ventral fins and 
spines as a classific character, abnormal variations 
being frequent; and the amount of armature in the 
Gasterostei, he believes, is dependent somewhat on 
proximity, &c., to marine habitat.—Mr. A. G. Butler 
exhibited butterflies of the genus Euptychia, illus- 
trating a paper by him thereon ; another paper by the 
same author “On Lepidoptera from Malacca” was 
taken as read.—There was announced a supplemental 
notice of Algae brought by the Challenger, by Pro- 
fessor Dickie ; a paper “‘Onthe Respiratory Function 
of the Carnivorous Water Beetles,” by Mr. D. Sharp, 
and another by him “On New Central American 
Beetles (Scarabaeidae), collected near Chontales,” by 
Mr. Belt.—There was exhibited, and remarks made 
on, a specimen of Tordylium maximum, gathered 
near Tilbury Fort, by Mr. E. D. Crespigny; a case 
of insects and stems of young of the Insectivore 
Hemicentetes nigriceps, both from Madagascar, by 
Mr. A. Peckover ; and also some Dahlias, raising 
moot questions as to colour, by Mr. R. C. A. Prior. 





AnturopoLocicaL Instrtrute.—( Tuesday, 
November 14.) 
Coronet A. Lane Fox, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The President read a paper on “The Black 
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Burgh Tumulus, Dyke Road, Brighton,” explored by 
him in 1872. This tumulus, about two miles from 
another opened in 1856, which contained the amber 
cup, bronze dagger, &c., now in the Brighton 
Museum, was found to contain toward the centre a 
layer of charcoal 1ft. 10in. below the surface, and 
extending to a radius of twenty feet. This, on being 
microscopically examined, was found to be oak char- 
coal ; portions of ribs of goat or sheep, notched ap- 
parently with a flint-saw, were found, a piece of 
British pottery, and in the centre of the tumulus, in an 
oblong grave eight feet by twelve, was found a skeleton, 
in a crouching position, six feet below the surface, and 
crushed flat by the superincumbent earth—the face 
toward the south-east. These remains Prof. Flower 
ascribes to a female of about dft. 6in.; about two feet 
from the feet lay a fine bronze dagger, four inches in 
length, with the rivets for attaching it to its handle. 
A curious food-cup, with peculiar ornamentation on 
one side, and two small discs of metal, apparently 
rivet-heads, together with a quantity of small flat 
leads, originally strung together, were found. These 
objects belonged to the time of the interment. Two 
flint scrapers were also found near the body. The 
chief peculiarities of this find are the presence of a 
dagger with a female skeleton and the curiously 
ornamented food-cup.—Another paper by the Presi- 
dent was read, on “ Explorations in 1875 of the Ditch 
and Tumulus in Seaford Camp.” In the ‘ditch, at 
one foot below the present surface, were found one or 
two pieces of mediaeval pottery, then Romano-British 
at about three feet, and below this chalk rubble 
evidently filled in, until the original bottom at seven 
feet was found. The tumulus inside the rampart 
was examined, and a large flint scraper and a piece of 
British pottery were found at two feet. Below, at a 
depth of three feet five inches, five flint-saws and more 
British pottery were found ; also fragments of a flint- 
hammer and a polished flint celt originally five inches 
long, but broken into three pieces—one of the edges 
was chipped to make a new edge. The flint hammer 
was formed from a sea-worn flint-pebble. The flint 
celt had evidently been fractured three or four times 
at the place of interment. Scrapers and fragments 
of pottery and a broken but well-shaped barbed 
arrowhead were also found. No trace of bone was 
found.—_Mr. F. G. H. Price then read a paper on 
“Excavations in the Romano-British Cemetery at 
Seaford, Sussex,” by himself and Mr. John E. Price, 
FS.A. The authors described the cometery and the 
cutting they made init. The surface-soil, extending 
to a depth of about three feet, contained large quan- 
tities of flint scrapers, flakes, and fragments of pot- 
tery. Several urns were met with at a depth of 
three feet from the surface, which contained, in addi- 
tion to the usual calcined bones, thin iron nails with 
large heads, flint flakes, and bronze fibulae. The ob- 
jects found in the above excavations were exhibited, 
anda discussion of the three papers took place, in 
which the President and others joined. Maps and 
sections illustrated the papers.—Photographs of a so- 
called “ Horned Man” from Akim were exhibited by 
Mr. Hay, per Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S. 





Royat Socirery.—( Thursday, November 16.) 

Dr. Hooxerr, C.B., President, in the Chair. The fol- 
lowing papers were read :-—“ Experimental Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of the Radiometer,” by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. ; “ Magnetic Observations made at Stonyhurst 
College,” by the Rev. S. J. Perry, F.R.S.; “On 
Electrical Conductivity and Electrolysis in Chemical 
Compounds,” by Dr. L. Bleekrode. 





Numismatic Soctery.—( Thursday, November 16.) 
Joun Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
Rev. 8. S. Lewis exhibited a cast of a Jewish shekel 
in his possession, dated year 5, the only piece of that 
year known to exist. Mr. Perey Gardner exhibited a 
cast of one of the curious (apparently) iron coins of 
Hermaeus, King of Bactria, brought by Sir Douglas 
Forsyth from the ruined cities of Central Asia. A 
paper was communicated by the Baron von Kochne 
on an unpublished coin of Aristarchus, Prince of the 
Colchians, whose reign the writer assigned to the 
period B.c. 63-47. 





Cumncat Socmery.—( Thursday, November 16.) 


Proressor Apert, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
After the ordinary formal business, a paper “On 
Barwood,” by the late Prof. Anderson, was read 





by the Secretary, describing the methods of prepar- 
ing baphuin from it, and also some of the educts 
obtained by the action of various reagents. The 
second communication was on “ The Alkaloids of the 
Aconites, Part I.; on the Crystallisable Alkaloids 
contained in Aconitum Napellus,” by Dr. C. R. A. 
Wright. The author finds that the alkaloids from 
A. ferox, which he calls Pseudaconitine, C,,H,yNO,), 
differ both in properties and in composition from 
Aconitine C,,H,,NO,., the crystalline alkaloid of A. 
Napellus. In one instance, however, he obtained 
from the root of the latter a perfectly distinct bitter 
crystalline alkaloid, Picraconitine, possessing scarcely 
any toxic power. Whether this is an alteration product 
of aconitine or not remains at present undetermined. 
Mr. G. S. Johnson then read a paper “ On Potassium 
Tri-iodide,” a crystalline compound obtained on satu- 
rating a saturated solution of potassic iodide with 
iodine, and slowly evaporating the solution over sul- 
phuric acid. It forms prismatic or tabular crystals, hav- 
ing an appearance very similar to that of iodine, The 
last communication was by Mr. T. 8S. D. Humpidge, 
“On the Coal Gas of the Metropolis.” He has eare- 
fully analysed and determined the illuminating power 
of different samples, and comes to the conclusion that 
the gas at present supplied is but little, if any, better 
than it was twenty-five years ago, the actual increase 
in illuminating power being due to the use of im- 
proved burners. This paper gave rise to considerable 
discussion, after which the meeting was adjourned 
until Thursday, December 7, when the following com- 
munications will be read : (1) “ Analysis of a Species 
of Erythrophyll,” by Professor A. H. Church ; (2) “On 
Phenylenediamine,” by Dr. Otto Witt; (3) “On 
Calcium Sulphate,” by Mr. Hannay. 





Purmotocicat Sociery.—(Friday, November 17.) 
H. Sweet, Esq., President, in the Chair. Prince L.- 
L. Bonaparte read a postscript to his paper of 
April 7 on “The Western Dialects of England,” 
giving an account of the results of his visit to 
Somersetshire in August last. He finds no French- 
wu sound to the north and east of the line of the 
Quantock Hills ending at Taunton, to the west of 
which it is well known. The district between the 
Quantocks and the Parrett shows a transitional 
character between ordinary Somersetshire and De- 
vonian, as the third person singular in -e¢/, and even 
the use of utchy for the pronoun I, were in use within 
the memory of an old man of ninety-four, living at 
Cannington, who still uses them in speaking to very 
old people, and was seen by the Prince. The general 
character of the Mid, North, and East Somerset is 
that described by Jennings. A slip, described and 
glossaried by Mr. G. R. Pullman in his Rustic 
Sketches (who accompanied the Prince), including 
Axminster, Chard, Ilminster, Martock, Yeovil, Crew- 
kerne, and Lyme Regis, and hence a small portion of 
Dorset and Devon, as well as south Somerset, shows 
a change of dialect. In this slip there are two 
villages which form “linguistic islands,” Merriott 
(east of Parrett and near Crewkerne), and Montacute 
(close by, but west of Parrett). In Merriott r final 
almost disappears; wtchy and uéch are used for I, 
and he talk for he talks, or do talk, of the neighbour 
hood; hem be for he is, her for she, to mowy for to 
mow, without naming the object, and thick for this 
(with flat th) are found. In Montacute wtch (not 
utchy) is used, as in wtchil, utchood, for I will, I 
would ; also ws went for both J and we went, he talk 
for he do talk, hem be for he is, and a strongly-pro- 
nounced south-western 7 (the tongue reverted ),— 
Afterwards C. A. M. Fennell, Esq., read a paper on 
“Corssen and his Critics,” in which he endeavoured 
to show that the Etruscan researches of Corssen had 
not been treated with sufficient care either by Sayce 
or Deecke, and illustrated this by numerous contrasts 
between their statements and Corssen’s own. In the 
discussion which followed Prince L.-L. Bonaparte 
expressed his opinion that Corssen had treated the 
subject scientifically, and the Rev. Mr. Taylor unscien- 
tifically, but that the only conclusion to which we were 
yet able to come was that Etruscan was neither an 
Aryan nor a Semitic language. To what class of 
agglutinative languages it belonged we had no means 
of saying, and he considered that there were no 
grounds for calling it Altaic.—Mr. A. J. Ellis ex- 
hibited and explained the engraving of the Prince’s 
English Dialect Map, made for the Philological 
Society. 











FINE ART. 


The Flavian Amphitheatre, commonly cailed 
the Colosseum, at Rome, its History and 
Substructures compared with other Amphi- 
theatres. By J. H. Parker. (London: 
Parker; and John Murray, 1876.) 

Historical Construction of Walls in Rome, 
with Plates. By J. H. Parker. (London: 
Parker; and John Murray, 1876.) 

The Catacombs of Rome and their Testimony 
Relative to Primitive Christianity. By 
the Rev. W. H. Withrow. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1876.) 


THe volumes of Mr. Parker’s extensive 
work on Rome are now appearing with 
welcome rapidity. In this new part he sets 
forth the results of the late excavations in 
the Colosseum, which were mainly carried 
out at his advice and instigation. They 
have thrown new light on its history. They 
show that the Flavian Emperors built their 
magnificent stone corridors and grand 
frontage round a brick building previously 
existing in the centre. Mr. Parker’s view 
is that this brick building contains the 
Gymnasium and Naumachia built by Nero 
in connexion with his great palace or 
golden house. Several of the arches of 
the galleries in the fine brickwork of Nero 
remain in the Colosseum, and the brick- 
work of Nero’s time cannot be mistaken. 
It is the finest brickwork in the world, 
The bricks are large and thin—ten to the 
foot—and there is very little mortar between 
them. Anyone going to Rome this winter 
should buy the second of the above-men- 
tioned works, which, in a small pamphlet 
shape, contains plates of the different con- 
structions of walls at Rome, both in 
stone and brick, of all periods ; a little study 
of which will enable the eye to rapidly catch 
the character of the old buildings and re- 
mains. The stone arcades of Vespasian 
were built up against the arches of Nero’s 
time, and the bricks are in many places cut in 
half to make way for the stone piers. The 
substructions of the work are even earlier, 
and Mr. Parker assigns them to Scaurus, the 
stepson of Sulla, who built an “ insane work,” 
costing two millions sterling of modern 
money, and “ destined for eternal duration.” 
The lower part of the scena was of marble, 
the middle of glass, the highest part of gilt 
wood (what Pliny says about “six Hy- 
mettian columns ”’ is not rightly construed in 
the text). Scaurus’ theatre soon perished 
by fire, but the substructions seem to be 
eternal. Enormous tufa walls still remain, 
going down twenty feet, with vertical 
grooves in them, in which to work the lifts 
by which cages of wild beasts were sent up 
on the stage when wanted—we hear of a 
hundred lions leaping out on the stage at 
once. Recesses, too, remain in these walls 
for the counterweights also to work in, with 
holes in the pavement for the sockets of 
pivots for the capstans necessary to wind up 
the cords and loose them as required.. The 
immense walls were still further needed to 
sustain the weight of water in the two 
canals on each side of the “ gulf’? which 
runs along the whole centre of the building, 
the gulf being necessary for sending up the 
scenery—for there was no place behind the 
scenes for the actors and workmen, as in a 
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modern theatre. At the bottom of this 
great central passage has been found a re- 
markable wooden framework, like a “‘ cradle” 
in a dockyard, on which the vessels pro- 
bably rested before they were lifted into 
the canals for the sham naval-fights. Com- 
parison is the first principle of the modern 
science of archaeology, and Mr. Parker has 
taken much trouble in comparing other 
amphitheatres, and especially that at Capua, 
which is almost of the same size as the 
Colosseum, and a remarkably exact copy 
of it. Here we have the same central space, 
and canals, and grooves in the walls for 
lifts’; and the substructures are far more 
perfect than at Rome. In Rome the Popes 
and great families used the Colosseum as a 
stone quarry for their own buildings—an 
express agreement was come to in 1362 by 
the rival families to that effect. The excel- 
lent photographs in the book show all this 
very clearly, and we never before saw any- 
thing to equal them in the way of detailed il- 
lustration. Therearethirty-six plates, several 
containing more than one view ; and besides 
the photos of the amphitheatres at Capua, 
Verona, and Pozzuoli, there are several re- 
presentations from coins, one from a fresco 
at Pompeii representing an amphitheatre 
with an awning, and several graffiti from the 
Colosseum itself representing athletes, and 
a hunt of wild beasts, and the framework of 
the netting or gilt wire on the podium, 
which prevented the beasts from springing 
at the spectators in the lower gallery. On 
the whole we are inclined to think that this, 
with the forthcoming part on the Cata- 
combs, will be the most popular of Mr. 
Parker’s volumes among English readers, 
and we are not sure that they will not 
be in most respects the best. Mr. Parker 
has taken very great trouble and been at 
great expense to preserve an exact record of 
the facts connected with the existing re- 
mains, and his photographs preserve notices 
of not a few things that have recently been 
destroyed. This service is a permanent one 
rendered to Roman Archaeology, even if the 
progress of discovery should render it neces- 
sary to modify several of the theories now 
before the public for their consideration. 

Mr. Withrow’s book is an American con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject, 
and is a very useful summary of the latest 
results of explorations ; although there is a 
somewhat polemical tone about it, which is, 
perhaps, unavoidable in treating of the Cata- 
combs, which have been so eagerly searched 
for early traces of Roman doctrine and have 
yielded so little to the search. There are 
one hundred and thirty-four illustrations, 
which are very useful; see, for example, the 
one from a subterranean chapel in the Cata- 
comb of Marcellinus and Peter, representing 
an Agape or Lovefeast. Three guests sit 
at a semicircular table, at the ends of which 
preside two matrons, personifying Peace and 
Love, with their names written above their 
heads. An attendant supplies them with food 
from a small table in front, on which are a 
cup, platters, and a lamb. The inscriptions, 
according to Dr. Maitland, should be ex- 
panded thus, “Irene da calda[m aquam}. 
Agape misce mi [vinum cum aqua].” The 
value of the book is increased by the number 
of sepulchral inscriptions, both Pagan and 





Christian, which are given. It must be re- 
membered that many Pagan inscriptions are 
found in the Catacombs ; and that, while one 
party holds that they were merely brought 
there to have Christian inscriptions cut on 
the other side—in fact, as old material to be 
worked up again, which is certainly true in 
some cases—the other holds that they prove 
the family vaults to have been used for both 
Pagans and Christians—in fact, that here we 
have traces of the gradual transition to the 
new religion, and this seems the more pro- 
bable view. 

The last news from Rome is that Gori 
believes some cellars which he has been ex- 
ploring under the ground west of the Tabu- 
larium, and leading to the Caffarelli Palace, 
to be the favissae mentioned by Aulus Gellius 
as existing under the Capitoline Temple, and 
consisting of cisterns and cellars in which the 
priests deposited the decayed images and 
worn-out parts of the objects used in the 
temple worship. If this is confirmed, it is 
important as helping to determine the true 
site of the temple. Cuares W. Boas. 








MR. DESCHAMPS’ GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 
In our first article on this gallery we spoke of 
only seven principal exhibitors. It remains to 
dispose of the general bulk of the collection, both 
figure-pieces and landscapes: and first of the 
former. 

Tadema, Miss Thackeray's Elizabeth; a single 
half-figure, with artistic and rather capricious 
combination of accessories, amid which a rose- 
tinted porcelain cup, and its elongated recessed 
saucer, are conspicuous ; a work rather of technical 
en than of actual charm in the result. 

alentine Bromley, One from Venice ; also a half- 
figure of a very sombre-complexioned young man, 
in mediaeval costume red and black, anything 
but graceful in lateral contour; done with a view 
to force of tinting and of handling, and pushed 
rather to an extreme. Boughton, 4 Wet Sunday ; 
a clever landscape, with figures trudging home 
from church, forlorn but companionable in the 
soppy downpour ; not carried far beyond a sketch. 
Thomas Faed, The Gleaner ; a very poor affair. A. 
J. Webster, Lucille ; a pleasant study of a French 
girl of six or seven, in a cap and grey-blue pina- 
ore. Fildes, A Venetian Fruit-Seller, pausing at 
a door as he floats up one of the narrower canals: 
quite like the thing, and painted with attractive 
and skilful simplicity. Marsh, The Harvest of the 
Sea. This is one of the larger contributions: a 
scene of vapoury and clinging sea-mist, not im- 
pressive to the eye at first sight, but gaining 
as one inspects it. A storm is subsiding, and 
the women and girls of the coast are gathering 
spars and wreckage of various kinds. They loom, 
and move, and work: a cheerless task under cheer- 
less conditions, Herkomer, Portrait of My Boy— 
the same very sturdy little urchin of whom an 
earlier likeness was displayed in another recent 
exhibition. He looks marked out by nature for 
the tyrant and darling of his kin, only too conscious 
that his will is law. His throne is a chair, with 
a cross-bar serving as a stand for his toys; one of 
these, a figure of a bull, is now half-occupy- 
ing his attention, and a _ rose lies beside 


it. His age stands recorded as one year and 


eight months. This is a powerfully-executed 
study, with sharp, rapid, substantial handling— 
the background of close leafage very deftly 
touched off. Pettie, A Sketch, represents a 
soldier of the middle of the seventeenth century, 
in a strong illusive effect of light—that which 
would be proper to a room of contracted space, 
with the brilliantly-lit sky visible through a 
single opening, and producing a glare of whitish 





light along the man’s forehead. Thomas Graham, 
Going-a- Milking; one of the cleverest pieces of 
work we have seen of late from the hand of this 
very capable but too easily contented painter— 
recalling to some extent the similar subject ex- 
hibited by Mr. Fildes in 1875, though that was 
alike larger in scale and stronger in handiwork. 
Mr. Graham gives us a bouncing Scotch lassie, of 
the most brilliant florid carnations: she has 
bundled out of bed in the balmy early morning, 
with little care for her toilet, and walks straight 
ahead towards her cows. 

Along with these we may name—C, N. Hemy, 
Mending the Nets; Orchardson, Téte-a-téte ; Schol- 
derer, The Flower-Girl; Percy Macquoid, Gather- 
ing Seaweed in Brittany; Small, A Sketch, and 
At the Well; Miss H. Montalba, A Study of a 
lady in grey. 

a the landscape branch of the collection nothing 
is more striking than Mr. Wallis’s picture, Amidst 
the Moors: at once dark, rich, and luminous, in 
colour, to a singular degree—a lonely solemn 
scene, with a message of awe to the thoughtful or 
impressible, and of a certain physical disquietude 
even to the frivolous—the vast cumulus-clouds 
lemon-tinted in sunset as they surge and change 
over the obscure and limiting hills. Mr. Wallis 
has not unfrequently proved his uncommon depth 
of resource as a landscape-painter, but never, per- 
haps, so superbly as in this picture. Mr. James 
Macbeth comes not far below him in The Moor 
at Whistlefield, Loch Long, severely gorgeous in 
its tints of ruddy orange, and of slaty-purpled 
blues. A Scotch Hillside in Autumn, by the same 
artist, with a pouring torrent-stream advancing 
down the centre, is fully as praiseworthy—fine, 
clear, and free. Mr. Henry Moore is, as usual, 
excellent in A Northern Moorland in late Autumn 
—grand in its sad sunken aspect, its darkness 
pallidly gleamed over by the nebulous sky. A 
Break in the Clouds, Evening, and Yarmouth Jetty, 
are also good specimens of Mr. Moore. Mr. Cecil 
Lawson is represented by three interesting works— 
two of them dealing with moonlight, and one with 
sunset: he seems to be somewhat unduly partial to 
scattered, broken, or divergent forms in his tree- 
branches, rather than to such as compose with 
harmonious regularity. In the Vale of Meifod, 
North Wales, Making Hay while the Moon shines, 
is a very sweet effect, blandly luminous—blended, 
yet still defined. In The Thames, Boys Bathing, 
the fiery eruptive flush of the sky is a bold 
attempt. 

Mrs. Tadema and two of her sisters show to 
much advantage in this gallery. By the first- 
named lady, the view From II Pincio, a suburban 
road in shadow, which swathes also the houses to 
the right, while sunlight lies broad on the grass 
to the left, is a very choice little bit, equally 
simple and effective. Mrs. Gosse’s Autumn Study 
of a Birch-tree is carefully and observantly done: 
her Sussex Landscape, with a contemplative cow in 
front, is also a sound, though rather heavy, piece of 
painting. Miss E. Epps works with more freedom 
and atmospheric openness; Four Miles from Ryde, 
by this lady, gives with genuine feeling and co- 
ordinate skill the moisture and space of recurring 
washes of seasand under a loosely shifting sky. 
Commendation in varying degrees is likewise due 
to Sunset on the Lancashire Coast, by A. Maclean ; 
By the Sea, by H. R. Robertson ; What will he do 
with it ? (a magpie and spoon, with poppies, &c.), 
by Pickering; A Pastoral, Evening, by J. D. 
Watson ; Evening near Trefiw, North Wales, and 
The Valley Sleeps in Shade, by Aumonier; Loch 
Ard, by Jefferson; A Homestead, by Hague; 

Winter's Tale, by J. W. B. Knight, a snow-scene 
with figures; Ducks, by Charlton; The Golden 
Hour, by A. Hopkins ; A Bye-Road, Normandy, 
by Hennessy ; The Nieuw Maas, by W. L. Wyllie; 
and Going Home, by Farren, 

W. M. Rossetti. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue general mediocrity of the competing de- 
signs fer the Byron memorial ought to hasten the 
accomplishment of a scheme that has been set on 
foot for the establishment in London of an 
efficient school of sculpture. A few students, 
recognising the present decadence of the sculptor's 
art in England, and fully alive to the very inade- 
quate means of instruction now provided, have 
proposed to establish an atelier, to be placed under 
the control and supervision of M. Dalou. Accord- 
ing to a system common in France, the expenses 
of the studio are to be defrayed by the pupils ad- 
mitted to the course of instruction, and we under- 
stand that M. Dalou has already consented to 
grant the time and labour necessary to make the 
undertaking successful. Such an experiment can 
scarcely fail to exercise a very important influence 
upon the progress of art, and it is besides signifi- 
cant as showing a new determination on the part 
of English students to take the reform of the 
existing system into their own hands. So soon 
as it is clearly understood that it is idle to await 
the initiative of the body nominally entrusted 
with the control of the higher art education 
of the country, there will be some real pro- 
spect of advancement. The failures of the Royal 
Academy have not been restricted in their effect 
to the limited sphere of its own labours. Its 
enfeebled enterprise has served by way of example 
to discourage individual effort elsewhere, and there- 
fore any movement which shows a conviction on 
the part of art students that more can be done 
than the authorities at Burlington House have 
chosen to do, deserves the readiest welcome. 
The choice of M. Dalou as a master is sufficient 
evidence that the needs of the occasion have been 
intelligently understood, for, although we may 
not be able to concede to his work the very highest 
qualities of style, the perfect sincerity of its aim 
and its frank dependence upon nature cannot but 
avail to infuse a new vitality into the artificial and 
nerveless practice of the English school. 


WHILE we are on the subject of art education 
we may note with satisfaction the serious efforts 
now being made to encourage the practice of 
etching among English students. At South Ken- 
sington M. Legros has been appointed to the con- 
duct of the etching class, and at the Slade School, 
over which the same accomplished artist now 

resides, an etching class has also been established. 
Doneidering the high qualifications of the teacher, 
some important practical results may be expected 
from these attempts to encourage the study of a 
branch of art that has hitherto been strangely 
neglected in England. At present we do not 
possess any body of trained artists competent to 
undertake the kind of work that is so admirably 
executed by the etchers of the French school. It 
is to the latter that we are indebted for the 
translation by this means of the pictures of English 
masters, and in the one English art journal that 
relies upon etching as a means of illustration, 
nearly all the most remarkable plates are supplied 
by foreign craftsmen. 


NARCISSE-VIRGILE D1rAz DE LA PENA, the well- 
Imown French painter, whose death was an- 
nounced on Monday, was born at Bordeaux in the 
month of August, 1809. Like Dupré, he began 
his career as a painter on porcelain, and he first 
exhibited some sketches after nature in the Salon 
of 1831. Although his highest claims to con- 
sideration undoubtedly rest upon his practice as a 
landscape-painter, Diaz did not confine himself 
merely to the study of outward nature. Like 
Corot, he was constantly pursued by the desire to 
re-fashion the classic world according to the new 
ideal of the Romantic School, and he was wont to 
people his modern landscape with forms that 
feigned to be the nymphs and goddesses of the 
antique world. But it is also possible in his case, 
as in that of Corot, to separate the artifice from the 
reality, and to accept his sincere and enthusiastic 





overmuch about the strange creatures that inhabit 
the scene. 

“Diaz,” says M. René Ménard in his chapters on 

painting, “ has produced some genre pictures of doubt- 
ful value, but as a landscape-painter he ranks among 
the first, and no one knows better than he how to 
show light through the foliage or on the pearly bark 
of old beeches, or to stud the rocks with brilliant 
mosses or grey lichens. His Intérieurs de Forét are 
almost always admirable in colour. They reveal the 
resources of his opulent palette, when, through the 
thick depths of the woods he lets fall a ray of sun- 
shine which comes to caress the foliage, to play amid 
the branches, to run on the brambles, and to shimmer 
along the earth, whose surface it irradiates.” 
As a colourist Diaz aimed at a force and 
richness of effect that vividly contrasts with 
the more subdued tints favoured by a later 
school of landscape-painters, and in this respect 
he stands nearer to Dupré than to Corot. And 
he also shared with Dupré an intense ad- 
miration for the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
the shrine whither so many of the modern 
French landscape- painters have turned to 
worship, and where Millet, the greatest of them, 
both lived and died. Diaz was a constant ex- 
hibitor at the Salon. He contributed Les En- 
virons de Saragosse (1834); La Bataille de Medina- 
Cali (1835); L’ Adoration des Bergers (1836) ; 
Le vieux Ben-Emeck (1838); Les Nymphes de 
Calypso (1840); Le Réve (1841); Vue de Bas- 
Bréau, L’ Orientale, Le Maléfice, and Les Bohémiens 
se rendant a une Féte (1844) ; Baigneuse, L’ Amour 
désarmé (1851) ; Les Présents d’ Amour, La Rivale, 
La Fin @un beau jour, Nymphe endormie, Nymphe 
tourmentée par I’ Amour, and Les Derniéres Larmes 
(1845-1855) ; Galathée, L’ Education de L’ Amour, 
Vénus et Adonis, L'Amour puni, N’entrez pas, 
La Fée aux joujoux and La Mare aux viperes 
(1855-1859). Diaz obtained a medal of the 
third class in 1844, a medal of the second class 
1846, of the first class 1848, and in 1851 he was 
nominated Chevalier dela Légion d’Honneur. He 
exhibited nothing in the last Salon. 


Tuk October number of the Bullettino di Cor- 
risp. Archeol. describes two interesting Greek 
vases lately found at Corneto (Tarquinii), of the 
style known as red figure-vases, and good exam- 
ples of that. The one is a tazza of considerable 
size, with designs inside and out. On the outside 
are two scenes mythologically connected with 
each other. The one represents the birth of 
Erichthonios. The name of each figure is in- 
scribed beside it. In the centre is Ge (Ge) rising 
from the earth and handing the young Erich- 
thonios (Erichthonios) to Athene (Athenata), who 
holds out her hands to receive the boy. So far 
the same subject will be found on a vase in the 
British Museum (Catalogue of Vases, No. 749). 
On the right of the group are Hephaistos 
are and Herse (£rse). On the left is 

ecrops (Kekrops), ending in a serpent instead of 
in human legs. The companion scene to this, 
on the opposite side of the vase, represents 
Aglauros ij . lauros) turning her head towards 
Erechtheus (Erechtheus), who follows her with a 
sceptre in his hand. After him come Pandrosus 
(Pandr .. .), Aegeus (. . geus), and the Attic 
hero Pallas (Pallus). Inside the tazza is figured 
Eos (Heos) carrying off Kephalos (Kephalo .). 
The other vase has a representation of Ulysses 
slaying the suitors, and is inscribed Olysseus, there 
being some uncertainty whether the o is long or 
short. The greater part of the October number 
of the Bullettino is occupied with an account of 
the excavations on the Via Latina. 


Aw agreeable collection of “ Sketches and Draw- 
ings made in Sinai and the Holy Land by Mr. 
H. A. Harper” is now on view at the Gallery of 
Messrs. Agnew, 5 Waterloo Place. The cata- 
logue enumerates sixty-six items, with brief 
descriptions. The works (water-colours) are done 
with simplicity and ease; they seldom approach 
elaboration, but have adequate artistic skill and 





| 


worship of nature without troubling ourselves | a right sense of effect and of general results in | 


colour. We may specify as among the more 
striking examples— The Mountain of Deliverance, 
Gebel Atakah, Sunrise; Nazareth; The Convent 
of Mount Sinai; From the Mount of Olives, 
Evening, Commencement of the Great Storm of 
Easter, 1875; The Dead Sea (on the same occa- 
sion) ; Dawn, Sea of Galilee; The South Country 
looking to Bethlehem; The Bay of Acre from 
Mount Carmel. 


Hans Horsern the elder is an artist who has 
suffered somewhat by the reputation of his greater 
son, but modern criticism and the final clearing 
up of certain perplexed dates in the life of the 
younger Holbein have done much to reinstate him 
in the place that belongs to him by right in the 
art-history of his country. Though not a great 
realistic artist like his son, he is yet found to be a 
painter of considerable ability, and his heads have 
& more portrait-like character than is common in 
works of his time in Germany. This is especially 
visible in his drawings and sketches, a number of 
which are preserved in different collections, but 
chiefly in the Berlin Museum. Such works as 
these, however, can necessarily only be known to 
a few, but happily by means of photography their 
multiplication has now become possible. This art 
is invaluable for reproductions of this kind, which 
have almost equal worth with the originals for 
all oe of study. Lovers and students of art 
will therefore be likely to welcome a collection of 
reproductions of the silver-point drawings of Hans 
Holbein the elder, in the Berlin Museum, which has 
just been brought out by Herr S. Soldan, the enter- 
prising art-publisher of Niirnberg. They consist 
chiefly of portrait-heads of Holbein’s contempo- 
raries in Augsburg. High and low, rich and poor, 
Jaics and clergy, are all represented here with the 
freedom of style we usually find in an artist's own 
sketch-book. Some are merely rough outline 
sketches, others are more carefully finished, and 
their effect heightened by the use of red crayon 
and white lights. Almost all the portraits have 
their names legibly written upon them by the 
artist’s own hand, so that the collection really forms 
quite a pictorial history of the town of Augsburg at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Several 
members of the rich family of the Fuggers, with 
which Diirer has also made us acquainted; the 
Duke Charles of Burgundy; the Court fool to the 
Emperor Maximilian; his counsellor, Kunz von der 
Rosen; Heinrich Griin, of St. Ulrich; Sigmund 
Holbein, the artist’s brother; and many other 
notabilities of that day, are thus made known to us. 
The text to this book has been written by Dr. 
Alfred Woltmann, to whose indefatigable re- 
search we owe almost all our present knowledge of 
the Holbein family. It is needless, therefore, to 
say that it contains an elucidatory comment on the 
drawings. The collection is to be completed in 
five folio parts, containing sixty-nine sheets in all. 
Only the first part, containing fourteen sheets, has 
been published as yet. It is of the same form as 
the interesting collection of Albrecht Diirer's 
drawings from the Berlin Museum, published by 
Herr Soldan some time ago. 


From the last Report of the Trustees of the 
Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery 
of Victoria we learn that the attendance of visitors 
to the Picture aud Sculpture Galleries during the 
year 1875 was 419,258, against 391,705 in 1874. 
In the School of Painting there were forty-one 
students, seven male, and thirty-four female; in 
the School ef Design 152 students, forty-five male, 
and 107 female. Four oil paintings were pur- 
chased during the year—viz., F/amborough Head, 
by Edwin Toovey; Bay of Salerno, by F. R. 
Unterberger; Jealous, by S. EK. Waller; A Nor- 
wegicn Kjord, by T. Duntze. To the Library 
Mr. D. klphinstone Cooper presented twenty-six 
rare volumes of works illustrated by ‘I’. and J. 
Bewick. : 

German Artists of the Nineteenth Century ; 
Studies and Remembrances, is the title of a new 
work, by Fr, Pecht, that has just been publis':ed 
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by the firm of C. H. Beck, of Nordlingen. It 
claims in the prospectus to be “a modern German 
Vasari.” The first volume contains biographies 
of Cornelius, Ludwig Richter, Rietschel, Ludwig 
Knaus, Semper, Moritz von Schwind, Anselm 
Feuerbach, and Presser. 


CoMPREHENSIVE catalogues seem to be the 
vogue in Paris just now. JBesides the great 
national catalogue of the art treasures of France, 
the Prefect of the Seine has commissioned the 
preparation of a separate inventory of the works 
of art in the twenty arrondissements of Paris. This 
must needs be a considerable work, for Paris is 
already extraordinarily rich in the decoration of 
her streets and public places, and every year the 
Corporation acquires at the Salon fresh works, 
which it is sometimes quite difficult to bestow 
appropriately. “ The squares,” says the Chronique, 
“have become perfect museums,” and it cites 
among works that have lately been added to 
the many well-known monuments of Paris the 
Gloria Victis of M. Mercié, which is considered to 
be one of the most successful performances of the 
rising school of sculpture in France, and the 
Education Maternelle of M. Delaplanche, which 
have been placed respectively in the Square Mon- 
tholon and the Square Sainte-Clotilde. A group 
by the late sculptor Perraud has also been erected 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg, and a fine 
monumental fountain by Carpeaux consisting of 
four figures holding up the world-sphere. 


A ¥tNe decorative work in mosaic is, according 
to the Chronique, at present being executed by 
the mosaic-workers at Sévres to be placed above 
the doorway and along the front of the principal 
pavilion of the new manufactory. It has been 
designed by M. Lameire, and consists of a band 
of ten métres long and two wide, formed of small 
squares of ceramic set in a background of gold. 
The effect of this brilliant decoration has been 
tried, and is reported to have been very satisfac- 
tory, but it is certainly a bold attempt to in- 
troduce so much colour into a modern building. 
Several attempts have been made to bring this 
mode of decoration into use in France, but 
hitherto they have not been entirely successful. 
If, however, this Sévres work should really be 
proved to be suitable, it will no doubt lead other 
new buildings to clothe themselves with the same 
gorgeous raiment. The difficulty is, we imagine, 
to find artists in these restless times willing to 
devote themselves to such patient labour. Besides 
the large decoration, a panel of mosaic, with the 
word Salve in letters of gold on a biue ground, 
las been let into the floor at the entrance of the 
new «atelier at Sevres after the Pompeian manner. 
While these interesting efforts in mosaic are 
occupying attention, the discovery is reported of 
an ancient work of polychromatic mosaic at Sens 
of great beauty and worth. It consists of a 
ground of about seven métres in extent, upon 
which are depicted two stags separated from one 
another by a graceful vase containing a plant upon 
which the animals are browsing. The whole is 
richly set in successive borders of laurel leaves, 
and the harmonious colours employed are said to 
far surpass those of modern works of this kind. 


Tue new building of the Sévres Museum has 
just been inaugurated, and will remain open for 
about a fortnight. At the beginning of next 
month, however, it will be closed again indefi- 
nitely for the necessary works of installation and 
completion. 


We learn from a correspondence which has lately 
appeared in the 7ivmes that the statue to Faraday 
which was subscribed for some years ago, and 
entrusted to Foley to execute, was modelled in 
the clay by that sculptor, but never quite 
finished. Its completion and casting have been 
undertaken by Mr. Burch, Foley's principal pupil. 
Faraday is represented in this statue in his robes 
as a D.C.L., and not, unfortunately, as his friends 
love to remember him, in his work-a-day-costume 
at the Royal Institution. 





A snort, but carefully studied monograph on 
Venetian ceramic (Stud intorno alla ceramica 
Veneziana), has recently been printed for private 
circulation by Signor Marino Urbani de Gheltof. 
This is important as a contribution to the history 
of Italian ceramic, as hitherto very little has been 
known concerning Venetian faience. Signor 
Urbani de Gheltof has searched in the archives of 
Venice and has discovered numerous important 
documents. 


Tue New York telegram in the Datly News of 
last Wednesday stating that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in that city has accepted rE 
di Cesnola’s “offer of the Curium treasures and 
other collections from Cyprus,” is, we are in- 
formed, erroneous. While the negotiations for 
the sale of the Curium Collection to the British 
Museum were pending, General di Cesnola has 
made no offer of it to the Museum or to any other 
body, and is naturally annoyed at being placed in 
a false light before the English public. The offer 
of 10,0002, on the part of the British Museum 
authorities for the Curium Collection was received 
by General di Cesnola before the telegram from 
New York offering 60,000 dols. for the whole of 
his collection arrived. This offer on the part of 
the Americans General di Cesnola has not con- 
sidered himself at present authorised to accept. 








THE STAGE, 
“ MACBETH” AT DRURY LANE. 

A great performance of Macbeth—a performance 
even which, without being great, is at least very 
spirited and intelligent—tempts the playgoer, 
much as he is tempted by a good private reading 
of the play, to go into all manner of speculation 
and conjecture as to the effect of character on cha- 
racter, the light in shade, the shade in light, and 
to involve his own mind a little in the intricacies 
of great imaginative work. Of such a perform- 
ance this temptation is perhaps one of the charms. 
But the rendering of Macbeth at Drury Lane, 
which the public saw for the first time on Wed- 
nesday, invites to no such exercise. At best it is 
somewhat dull and dispiriting. 

The most of fire and bright intelligence that 
there is in the performance is shown by Mrs. Vezin 
as Lady Macbeth. The plain sense at least, not 
alone of words but of situation, loses nothing by 
her delivery of the text. In the reading of the 
letter in which Macbeth relates what it is that 
the witches have prophesied, the actress most 
approaches that ideal of her art expressed once for 
all in Hamlet :—- 

“ . ... This player here 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working all his visage wann’d, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 

A broken voice and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit : and all for nothing! ” 
But she does not approach it very closely. And 
at one point she makes what would seem to be a 
mistake, in common, as far as I remember, with 
every English actress I have seen in the part. It 
is in the scene in which the wife screws up the 
resolution of the husband for the planned murder. 
Macbeth in this business “will proceed no 
further,” and after receiving a chiding he replies 
with the one dignified sentence familiarly known : 

“ Prithee, peace : 
I dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more is none.” 

Lady Macbeth retorts, but in words hardly less 
august, and it is a mistake surely for the actress 
to begin this retort and invocation upon a note 
that suggests a trivial petulance. This is a detail 
ouly. Upon the whole Mrs. Vezin’s performance 
is more than respectable. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan’s personation does not 
suggest any particular view of Macbeth. It is not 
expressive enough to do so. It is a performance 


| that throws but scanty light on the character. 
, There is little intention to be seen in it, beyond, 





one supposes, the quite simple intention of repre- 
senting Macbeth as visibly inferior to his wife. 
He is here seemingly of slower intelligence; and 
so much so that all the power of his imagination 
seems hard to be accounted for. More than once 
there is absence of justification for words ad- 
dressed to Macbeth, or spoken of him: his face 
does not answer to what is said: the text is not 
illuminated, as it should be, by facial expression; 
it is hardly even made to seem reasonable. 
Indeed, it is in the lack both of variety and 
force of facial expression that Mr. Barry Sul- 
livan chiefly fails to make good any claim to 
be a great tragedian. For the most part in 
Macbeth his face is a mask, on the stage im- 
passive and inexpressive as Maubant’s — that 
typical representative of conventional tragedy 
among the French of the Théatre Frangais. It 
may well be that he has chosen to adopt a certain 
fixity as in keeping with his understanding of the 
part—I have not yet seen him sufficiently in 
other parts to make quite sure of this—but at all 
events it is ineffective: it is not far from being 
tame. From the very commonest fault of the 
conventional tragedian Mr. Sullivan in Macbeth 
is fortunately free. Unable to impress the imagi- 
nation by subtle touches—unable by firm and 
close imaginative grasp to bring the horrors of 
this far-away tragedy to our doors to-day—he 
does not fall back upon the resources of mere 
noise and bluster. He at all events does not rant. 
It is apparently his care to deliver accurately, and 
in no sensational fashion, the text of the dra- 
matist. 

But though Mr. Sullivan does not, like too 
many of his brethren now at the same theatre, 
endeavour to express emotion by mere largeness of 
voice, there does tell against the merit of his per- 
formance a certain largeness of gesture, inevitable 
perhaps to some extent in that vast old-fashioned 
theatre, built without regard for the short-sighted 
folk destined in our time to sit in it. We have 
hardly ever seen an actor on this vast stage who 
has not in some degree seemed to suffer by tread- 
ing it. The art of construction may have made 
the place good for hearing, but no art has yet 
succeeded in diminishing distances, and the 
action appeals to spectators of whom most are 
far away. Now, Mr. Sullivan being, at least 
in Macbeth, wholly without elaboration and 
subtlety, almost even without variety or signifi- 
cance of facial expression, he suffers less than 
would artists of another class. But he too must 
suffer; and if not in the loss of those qualities 
which in his acting are scarcely present, then in 
inducement to disregard their absence. Of what 
good, mobility of facial expression in an area so 
vast? These vast areas, in which delicate effects 
are lost, incline to give to the art of the actor and 
scene-painter too much in common. 

Mr. Sullivan, however, if not free from a certain 
large looseness of gesture, is free, as we have said, 
from rant. But he does not, in Macbeth, appear 
so far to forget his audience as to deliver trip- 
pingly and incidentally sentences that may but 
too easily be turned into an effective appeal, while 
he does not so far throw himself into the cha- 
racter he impersonates as to deliver with fire and 
impulse exclamations which Shakspere saw to be 
involuntary and needful—exclamations wrung 
from the character by the events or the talk of the 
moment. Thus, in the seene which has already 
been alluded to, he utters, in a somewhat stagey 
tone, and with an eye upon the audience, the 
lines— ’ 

“T dare do all that may become a man: 

Whe dares do more is none”— 
while Macbeth’s impulsive invocation to his wife, 
when he suddenly sees and is struck by her 
courage— 
“ Bring forth men children only ; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 

Nothing but males ”— 
Mr. Sullivan utters calmly, evenly, judicially 


! even: a notable instance of the inadequate grasp 
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of the requirements of moment and mood which 
results in making the thing which should be quiet, 
emphatic ; and the thing which should be emphatic, 
uiet. 

. More than once, indeed, Mr. Sullivan’s intelli- 
gence has served him in better stead. The in- 
sincerity of his manner is happy and eo 
when Macbeth announces, to the assembled inmates 
of the castle, Duncan’s death; and in answering 
Macduff’s summons— 

“Ts the King stirring, worthy Thane ?” 
And then in conducting Macduff towards the 
King’s chamber—“ I'll bring you to him,” “This 
is the door ”—Mr. Sullivan’s stumbling hesitation 
conveys quite successfully, and even artfully, the 
sense of how greatly the “deed” has overcome 
him, and how much there has come upon him 
already—not only the remorse which will not be 
shaken off, but the mental and moral numbness 
of one stunned. If Mr. Sullivan gave us more 
touches of the like significance we should be able 
to think better of his performance, and to take a 
more vivid interest in it, and to speak of it as 
something different from what on the whole it 
must now appear—a respectable and painstaking 
and generally monotonous effort, and little beside. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





In Madame attend Monsiewr—played for a 
very few nights by Madame Chaumont at the 
Opéra Comique in the Strand—the actress accom- 
plishes a tour de force: holds closely the attention 
of an audience by her wellnigh unaided art. She 
does, in fact, by finish and elaboration and cease- 
lessness of gesture, tone, and look, what a whole 
company is generally combined to do. Of by- 
lay she has none, because she is always in the 
= heey always actively engaged in conduct- 
ing the very business of the story. The story 
of Madame attend Monsieur is worth nothing in 
itself: it is only the actress’s conduct of it that 
makes it remarkable. “Monsieur” has given 
rendezvous to a person who will not go out of her 
way to meet him; “ Madame” knows that, and 
will go instead, and by a hundred devices will test 
Monsieur to the uttermost. The interest of the 
thing is in the quite French fertility of resource, 
and in the delicate wavering and balancing between 
a rage never very serious and a pleasant spiteful- 
ness never very hearty. No other art than the 
most accomplished and refined—albeit exercised 
upon not too refined a subject—could establish 
this interest and uphold it to the end. Madame 
Chaumont never for a moment wearies the play- 
goer. She is seemingly of infinite variety, and 
yet her variety isalways displayed within very 
narrow limits. That is, her art does not show 
contrasted colours, but of one colour a score of 
shades. 


Tuk transpontine Drama has invaded the West 
End, and has taken possession of the St. James's 
Theatre, notwithstanding that it has hitherto been 
one of the distinctions of this play-house that it 
is situated in a quarter from which an audience for 
pit and gallery can only be drawn with peculiar 
difficulty. One would have thought this not the 
most appropriate place for the production of such 
a piece as The Virginian, which unfolds in a crude 
fashion, without either literary art or delicate 
sentiment, without even any novelty of situation 
or freshness of comic character, a story with which 
the bare skeleton of Enoch Arden has something in 
common. The Virginian is the work of an Ameri- 
can playwright, Mr. Bartley Campbell, and the 
scene of its somewhat scanty action is laid in 
America. The play begins during the War of 
Secession. It is 1861, and a certain Mrs. Calvert, 
whose husband is to the front, is awaiting, like 
many another anxious wife at that moment, news 
from the battle-field. But before she has received 
it, there enters to her one Vandyke Vernon, the 
Virginian, whose claim to distinction it is that he 
gives the title to this drama. He is rapidly in love 
with Mrs, Calvert, and would gladly have seen 





her before his more fortunate rival, when news 
arrives of the husband’s death, and the widow 
is free to marry the Virginian. Years pass; 
the marri: of course has taken place, and a 
child has m born of it, when there appears 
upon the scene Calvert himself, not dead indeed, 
nor looking through a window plaintively as in 
the verse of the Laureate, but boldly claiming his 
own. He gets his own after a while, though his 
own is unwilling to come to him. Subsequently, 
he develops into a brute and a drunkard, and is 
only prevented from killing his wife by the timely 
arrival of the Virginian ; and later still he dies in 
the snow to the equal joy of his wife and the 
Virginian, and of the playgoer, who has been 
rather bored by his history. It is a pity that a 
brisk comic actress like Mrs. John Wood, a genial 
and funny comedian like Mr. George Honey, and 
a thoughtful and painstaking artist such as Miss 
Lydia Foote, should employ themselves on a 
piece which no art in acting could, we think, 
make interesting. The piece will probably not 
long be held out asa bait to the educated play- 
goer. 


A NEw little piece produced at the Adelphi, and 
called Give a Dog a Bad Name, is chiefly valuable 
as giving the spectator an additional chance of 
seeing Mr. Emery in one of the parts for which 
he is very well fitted. The revival of The 
Shaughraun at the same theatre—after “ injunc- 
tions” laid down and injunctions removed—will 
suffice to draw popular audiences to Mr. Chatter- 
ton’s house until Christmas, and perhaps longer. 


Tue Vaudeville comic drama, Our Boys, has 
now reached and passed its six-hundredth night. 


Mr. Hare announces the early withdrawal of 
Mr. Coghlan’s Brothers from the Court Theatre. 
A revival of New Men and Old Acres is to be the 
substitute for it. 


Hunted Down will be revived at the Globe 
Theatre on Monday, when Jo will be withdrawn. 


Miss ApA CAvENDIsH has arranged with Mr. 
Neville to appear at the Olympic Theatre in Janu- 
ary in a new part and new piece. 


Mr. Joun Ciayton is playing in All For Her 
at the Standard Theatre, after a long tour in the 
country. 


THE manager of the Folly Theatre has accom- 
plished a feat—he has brought out something 
wilder than Blue Beard. But alas! though The 
Very Latest Edition of Robinson Crusoe is wilder, 
it is not half so funny. Mr. Brough, truly comical 
and grotesque, delightful in the eyes ef his ad- 
mirers, in Blue Beard, has not the same scope 
in the new piece. M. Edouin appears. Miss 
Lydia Thompson is a spirited Crusoe, and Miss 
Violet Cameron, a young actress fortunate in the 
possession of a style unusually refined, is welcome 
in the performance. There is no saying how much 
of inverted nonsense supposed to be witty a 
special kind of London audience will not approve, 
and to prophesy the early failure of the new piece 
at the Folly would undoubtedly be arash act. We 
were right in prophesying the failure of Pecksniff, 
but can hardly be equally bold in respect 
to a piece which makes no attempt to rely 
for its attractiveness on comedy-acting, either 
good or bad, but which is oo by ingenious 
devices of stage managers, by a profusion of 
“stage business,” by songs and choruses, the 
appearance of many comely persons, and the 
efforts of an orchestra out of its proper sphere. 
Perhaps the novelty in the efforts of the orchestra 
is the only thing that may safely be grumbled at. 
It was first noticed, unless we are mistaken, in the 
later representations of Biwe Beard. The men 
with the musical instruments were not content 
only to play them: it was required of them that at 
given moments they should shout. The innova- 
tion has been carried far in the Very Latest Edi- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe, and to our thinking it is 
not funny at all, as it is supposed to be, but a 
nuisance,and nothing more. A manager so enter- 





prising as Mr. Henderson, an actress of burlesque 
so famous as Miss Lydia Thompson, should surety 
be able to devise better means of amusing audi- 
ences than some of those employed in the new 
production. 


TuE long-announced Déidamie of Théodore de 
Banville was brought out on Saturday at the 
Odéon, and is sure at least of a succds d'estime. 
It is full of fine lines, and has one dramatic scene, 
the last in the piece. 


Tue Comtesse Romani has been brought out at 
the Gymnase, and though M. Alexandre Dumas 
does not avow his part in it, his part is understood 
to be far more considerable than that of his fellow- 
worker. Mdme. Pasca has re-appeared in this 
comedy, of which we shall neck more fully on 
another occasion. 


At the Athénée Comique a light scene called 
Ma Cousine Octavie has lately been brought out. 
It is of the kind that Charles Monselet, with his 
genial wit, knows how to make pleasant, though 
the story be insignificant, or worse. 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Rarr’s overture, entitled “Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,” produced last Saturday for the first 
time in England, is not a new work. We are not 
able to give more than the approximate date of 
its composition; but as it bears the number Op. 
127 it must evidently come between his first 
symphony (Op. 96) and his second (Op. 140), the 
former of which was completed in 1861, while the 
latter was first performed in 1867. Probably we 
shall not be far wrong in assigning the overture 
to 1865. 

It seems rather a mistake on the part of the 
directors of these concerts to place so elaborate a 
work as Raff’s at the end of a tolerably long pro- 
gramme. It is the custom at the Crystal Palace 
to commence and conclude the concerts with an 
overture. There is no doubt that if a new work is 

laced at the beginning, the audience is disturbed 

y late arrivals; but there is certainly at least as 
much confusion at the end from early departures. 
Might it not be well to modify the scheme, as has 
indeed occasionally been done, and when a novelty 
of importance is to be introduced, to place the 
symphony (if, as on Saturday, it be a well-known 
one) at the end? This plan is generally adopted 
at the celebrated Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig, 
and might, we think, be imitated with advantage 
with such a programme as that of last Saturday. 

Raff’s overture is described by its composer as 
“to a drama on the Thirty Years’ War.” Beyond 
this intimation on the title-page no clue is given as 
to its meaning. As will be inferred from its name, 
it is founded on Luther’s well-known chorale. 
Like too many of its author’s works, it suffers 
from over-elaboration, and, one might add, from 
excess of cleverness. It occupies more than 
a quarter of an hour in performance; and the 
length is in this case not justified by the beauty 
or interest of its subjects. A curious feature in the 
work is that, whereas Luther’s melody is of a 
broadly diatonic character, the themes with which 
Raff has associated the chorale are for the most 
part extremely chromatic. Hence there results a 
want of unity in the overture as a whole. In some 
parts the chorale has accompaniments so curiously 
foreign to it in character that the effect is absolu- 
tely bizarre, and the grand old melody sounds like 
an intruder. That the thematic developments are 
highly ingenious may be taken for granted by all 
who know Raff’s music; because it is in this, 
rather than in great inventive power, that the 
composer's specialty consists; but the overture, as 
a whole, will not compare with his best sym- 
phonies. 

Henselt’s pianoforte concerto in F minor, 
though not an absolute novelty at Sydenham, 
having been played in 1875 by Mr. Oscar Beringer, 
is so seldom heard in public that its appearance 
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in the programme on Saturday was very welcome. 
That it is not more frequently brought forward is 
chiefly, if not solely, owing to its enormous diffi- 
culty. It is one of the most exacting works ever 
written for the instrument, requiring, not merely 
technical resources equal to all demands, but 
considerable physical power. In style it re- 
sembles the classical models, such as we find them 
in the concertos of Beethoven and Hummel, rather 
than the more modern pieces of this class, which 
might be called rhapsodies for piano and orchestra 
rather than concertos in the strict sense of the 
term. Henselt’s style has some affinity to that of 
Chopin, but with less romance and more breadth. 
The pianist last Saturday was Miss Anna Mehlig, 
who played in a manner of which it is impossible 
to speak too highly. Not only was she technically 
faultless, surmounting the immense difficulties of 
the work with apparently consummate ease, but 
her reading, with its perfectly natural expression, 
never tame and yet nowhere exaggerated, left 
nothing to desire. To have achieved such a suc- 
cess in such a work is no small triumph for the 
talented pianist. 

An extremely fine performance was given by 
the orchestra of Beethoven's symphony in B flat ; 
and the overture to Semiramide (which would 
certainly have been better placed at the end) 
opened the concert. The most noteworthy feature 
of the vocal music, which was divided between 
Miss Sophie Léwe and Signor Foli, was the 
revival by the lady ofa fine song from Handel's 
Hercules, which, however, though carefully sung, 
produced less effect than might have been ex- 
pected. 

This afternoon Schubert’s great symphony in 
C (No, 9) is to be played. Mr. W. T. Best’s 
Festival Overture, written for last year’s Norwich 
Festival, will also be given, for the first time at 
these concerts; and Mrs. Beesley will make her 
début at Sydenham on the same occasion in Liszt's 
Hungarian Fantasia. EBENEZER Provt. 





Braums’s third piano quartett (Op. 60, in C 
minor) was the special novelty of the last Mon- 
day Popular Concert, though it had been at least 
once previously heard in London—at one of Mr. 
Coenen’s chamber-concerts last season. Like the 
same composer’s two string quartetts (Op. 51), the 
work is of a very abstruse character, full of in- 
teresting and original thought, but far less popu- 
lar in style than his earlier quartetts in G minor 
and A, or the quintett and sextetts. It was very 
finely played by Mr. Charles Hallé, Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, and Messrs, Zerbini and Piatti. 
The programme also included Schubert’s sonata 
in A major for piano solo, a sonata by Boccherini 
for violoncello, and a quartett by Haydn. 


Tue first production, under Mr. Carl Rosa, of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new opera Pauline—the 
libretto of which, by Mr. Henry Hersee, is founded 
upon The Lady of Lyons—which took place on 
Wednesday last, is too important an event to be 
hurriedly criticised at the moment of our going to 
press. We shall therefore reserve all comment 
upon the work and its performance till next week, 
and confine ourselves now to a mere record of 
the fact of its complete success. 


Tue last of Herr Franke’s four chamber con- 
certs took place at the Langham Hall on Tuesday 
evening, when Brahms’s piano quartett spoken of 
above was performed by Messrs. Walter Bache, 
Franke, Holliinder, and Daubert. The other con- 
certed pieces of the evening were Schumann’s 
string quartett in A major, and J. 8. Svendsen’s 
very original and interesting octett, for the first 
hearing of which in London, as of many other 
modern works, we are indebted to Mr. Coenen, 
who produced it a few years since at Hanover 
Square. A special feature of the concert was the 
co-operation of Herr Wilhelmj, who gave Bach's 
chaconne for violin in his own unsurpassable 
manner. Herr Franke announces a second series 
of three concerts to be given in January. 





At Mr. Dannreuther’s musical evening on 
Thursday week last, music with wind instruments 
formed the specialty of the programme, which 
included Brahms’s trio for piano, violin and horn, 
two movements from Spohr’s concerto for clarinet 
in C minor, the Adagio and Allegro from Weber's 
bassoon concerto, and Beethoven’s quintett for 
piano and wind instruments. 


In recording, a fortnight since, the death of 
Herr Mendel, we expressed the hope that the sad 
event would not interfere with the completion of 
the great Musical Lexicon of which he was editor. 
Herr Robert Oppenheim, the publisher of the work 
in question, has written to us stating that Dr. 
August Reissmann has undertaken the editorial 
duties, and that under his direction the publica- 
tion of the lexicon will be continued without in- 
terruption. We congratulate Herr Oppenheim on 
securing the services of a musician in every way 
so well qualified for the work as Dr. Reissmann. 


M. Vicror Massé’s new opera, Paul et Vir- 
ginie, the libretto by Messrs. Barbier and Carré, 
was produced at the Opéra-National-Lyrique, 
Paris, on the 15th inst. Ina long criticism in 
the Revue et Gazette Musicale of last Sunday, M. 
Adolphe Jullien analyses the work, speaking of it 
on the whole in favourable terms, but with no 
great enthusiasm. The principal performers were 
Mdlle. Cécile Ritter, and Messrs. Capoul, Bouhy, 
and Melchissédec. 


M. Ernest Gurravp has succeeded the late M. 
Batiste as Professor of Harmony and Accompani- 
ment at the Conservatoire. 


Mpme. Prapuer, formerly a distinguished 
singer at the Opéra Comique, recently died at 
Gray (Haute-Sadne), at the age of seventy-six. 
When five years old she made her first appearance 
on the stage, and at the age of sixteen was engaged 
for the Opéra Comique, where she held a distin- 
guished position for nearly twenty years. She 
created the principal parts in La Fiancée, Lestocq, 
Le Cheval de Bronze, Actéon, L’Eclair, Le Chélet, 
and many other — by Auber, Adam, Hérold, 
&ec. She retired from the stage in 1835. 
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